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Survey of the World — 


At the end of last Week, 
owing to effective criticism 
during the general debate 
and to the demands of groups of Repub- 
lican members, the House Ways and 
Means Committee decided to recommend 
about sixty changes in the Payne tariff 
bill. The most important of these are 
the rejection of the duty on tea and of 
the countervailing duty on coffee, the re- 
moval of a countervailing duty which 
would have nullified (so far as imports 
from Canada are concerned) the reduc- 
tion of the duty on lumber, the elimina- 
tion of the retaliatory provisions concern- 
ing patents, and the imposition of a duty 
of 2 cents a pound on rice from the Phil- 
ippines, such rice having been on the free 
list. No changes were made in the pro- 
posed increased duties on stockings and 
gloves, altho almost countless protests 
against these increases have been re- 
ceived. In Chicago, 10,000 women who 
are members of clubs or other associa- 
tions have been procuring signatures to 
such protests. They expect to obtain 
500,000 names. Similar action has been 
taken in St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Detroit and other cities. Nor was any 
change in the petroleum countervailing 
duty and drawback provisions recom- 
mended. It has been asserted in debate 
and in the press that these are for the 
benefit of the Standard Oil Trust. Per- 
sons defending them assert that they 
serve the interests of independent oil pro- 
ducers. The rice duty was restored for 
the benefit of Louisiana. That State has 
a new Democratic member in the com- 
mittee. It was expected that a vote in 
the House could be reached on the toth, 
but complications have arisen which may 
delay this action. About thirty Repub- 
lican members have combined to work 
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Tariff 


o 


against certain important reductions. 
They demand a duty on coal, a duty of 
10 per cent. on hides, and a small one on 
iron ore, all of which are free in the bill. 
In this group are three members of the 
committee. The most weighty Republi- 
can influence in favor of a duty on coal 
appears to be that of Senators Elkins 
and Scott, of West Virginia, who, it is 
said, have procured the aid of other Sen- 
ators and of members of the House in 
opposition to the bill’s provisions con- 
cerning coal and several other products. 
In the Senate, last week, Mr. Elkins 
sharply attacked the Finance Committee 
(the Republican members of which have 
been revising the Payne bill), asserting 
that New England had an excessive rep- 
resentation in it. He named the three 
New England men (Senators Aldrich, 
Hale and Lodge), and asserted that New 
England for her own benefit sought to 
place on the free list the raw materials 
of her manufactures, altho these mate- 
rials were the finished products of certain 
other States, and as such were entitled 
to protection. In his remarks he spoke 
not only for West Virginia, but also for 
States further South. It is understood 
that Mr. Elkins especially dislikes the 
proposed removal of the duty on bitu- 
minous coal. Imports of such coal into 
New England from Nova Scotia would 
be increased if there were no duty. It is 
admitted that the bill, as past by the 
House, will be wholly recast by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and that impor- 
tant changes will be made thereafter in 
the Senate by votes on amendments, The 
Senate committee has already decided, it 
is asserted, so to modify the maximum 
and minimum provisions that the mini- 
mum (or ordinary) rates shall be applied 
to imports from all countries for one 
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year, and that the maximum rates may 
thereafter be applied by the President, in 
his discretion, to those from any country 
that discriminates against our exports: 
This plan i¢ said to have the President’s 
approval. There-is reason to believe that 
if we should insist upon a countervailing 
‘iyty on coffee, Brazil would abrogate the 
agreement under which she favors im- 
ports of Anteriean‘flour, machinery, etc. 
‘Tn‘cenversations with Senators and Rep- 
‘resentativés, Mr. Taft has exprest his de- 
sire for a reduction of the present duties 
on necessaries of life. It is well under- 
stood that he would not like to see duties 
on tea and coffee. In New York, the 
State Senate has concurred with the 
House in passing by unanimous vote a 
resolution urging the State’s representa- 
tives in Congress to oppose the proposi- 
tion for a national inheritance tax. If 
such a tax should be imposed, it is esti- 
mated that at least one-third of the rev- 
enue yielded by it would be collected in 
that State. 

& 

At a recent trial in 
the Federal District 
Court in New York, 


False Weighing by 
the Sugar Trust 


the American Sugar Refining Company 
(or Sugar Trust) was found guilty of 
defrauding the Government by means of 
the scales used in determining the weight 
of imported raw sugar upon which duties 


were to be paid. “In the stanchion of each 
one of the seventeen scales on the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn pier was a steel spring 
so adjusted that it prest lightly upon the 
weighing lever, making the weight re- 
corded less than the actual weight by 
from 14 to 2 pounds in 100 pounds. The 
evidence of this cheating was conclusive, 
and the penalty determined by the verdict 
was $134,116. This sum related only to 
the quantities involved in the suit. The 
Government will now undertake to col- 
lect from the Sugar Trust about $2,250,- 
000 more, of which, as alleged, it has 
been defrauded in the same way. This 
sum includes $1,239,088 due on sugar 
weighed for the refinery of Havermeyers 
& Elder since 1901, about $500,000 for 
similar cheating at the Trust’s refinery in 
Jersey City since that year, and about 
$500,000 withheld by fraudulent scales 
at the first-mentioned refinery prior to 
1901. The Trust has already paid $26o,- 
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coo on account of the re-assessment of 
duties. In addition to the suits for the 
money there will be criminal suits against 
persons responsible for the cheating. The 
Government will be represented by ex- 
District Attorney Stimson and W. T. 
Dennison (formerly his assistant), who 
conducted the suit by which the $134,116 
was recovered. In the suit for the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Company 
arguments are to be made this week at 
St. Louis. The testimony taken amounts 
to more than 11,000,000 words, and the 
record is larger than that of any other 
suit that has been tried in the United 
States—-—-Arguments were made last 
week in the Government’s suit for the 
dissolution of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation, which is composed of trans- 
portation lines in the vicinity of St. Louis 
and is alleged to be an unlawful combina- 
tion. A long investigation as to the 
operations of the great beef companies 
has been finished by a grand jury at Chi- 
cago, and rebate indictments are ex- 
pected. 
st 

Altho their agreement with 
the mine owners expired on 
the 1st, the anthracite coal 
miners are still at work. At their con- 
vention they reaffirmed the demands 
which had been rejected, but voted to re- 
main at work, allowing their district ex- 
ecutive boards to continue negotiations. 
They also adopted a resolution providing 
that President Taft should be asked to 
appoint an arbitration commission if 
these negotiations should fail. The mine 
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- Owners insist upon a renewal of the 


agreement for another term of three 
years. They will not recognize the union. 
An impression prevails in the mining 
districts that there will be no strike and 
that the mine owners’ terms will eventu- 
ally be accepted. A strike in the car- 
rying trade on the great lakes is expect- 
ed, owing to the adoption of the open 
shop policy by the Carriers’ Association. 

Several small strikes were reporte:i 
on the 1st, these being mainly for an in- 
crease of wages. This is demanded bv 
3,000 workmen in the building trades at 
Chicago, and by the plumbers at Buffalo. 
About one-third of the employees of the 
Reading Iron Company have quit work 
because of a reduction, In Pittsburg, a 
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reduction of 10 per cent., affecting 6,000 . 


employees of the Jones & Laughlin steel 
works, went into effect last week. 


& 


{n Missouri, where the 
2-cent fare law was re- 
cently pronounced con- 
fiscatory and unconstitutional by Judge 
McPherson, of the Federal Court, after 
it had been tested for three months, the 
railroad companies have decided to make 
a uniform passenger rate of 3 cents for 
single trips, selling books for 2,000 miles 
at 2 cents a mile, and books for 500 miles 
at 24 cents. In his decision Judge Mc- 
Pherson said that if he could fix the rates 
he would make them 2} cents for the 
strong roads and 3 cents for others. 

Official reports show that in 1908 the 
roads in Illinois, under a 2-cent law, in- 
creased their revenue from passenger 
service by $3,079,000. Passenger earn- 
ings per mile were larger by about 12 
per cent. than in 1907. Demurrers to 
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indictments for rebating that were found 
in 1907 having been overruled by the Su- 
preme Court, the New York Central 


Railroad Company paid, last week, a fine 
of $10,000 for the offenses in question. 


a 


The Philippine ors ee ne an 
Senin ethnologist 0 excep- 
tional attainments, en- 

gaged in research work for the Field 
Museum at Chicago, was murdered on 
the 28th ult. by wild tribesmen at Dumo- 
bato, near the headwaters of the Caga- 
yan River. He went to the Philippines 
two years ago, intending to remain there 
four years, and recently he had been 
living among the Ilongots, having be- 
come a member of this tribe. He was 
born in Oklahoma, was a quarter-blood 
Shawnee, and was educated at Hampton, 
Andover, Harvard and Columbia. In a 
recent letter he had spoken of impend- 
ing danger, due to the hatred of certain 
sorcerers who controlled one of the 
tribes. It is reported that Governor- 
General Smith will soon retire and be 
succeeded by Vice-Governor Cameron 
Forbes. Dionisio Magbuela, the 
“Black Pope” of the tribesmen in Ne- 
gros, and a bandit chief who had led 
raids upon the coast settlements, sur- 
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rendered some time ago and was ccn- 
demned to death. He claimed to be 
divine. His sentence has now been com- 
muted to imprisonment for life, the au- 
thorities believing that his followers can 
be controlled if they know he is still liv- 
ing, while his execution would make way 
for the rise among them of some otier 
impostor, who would lead them in at- 
tacks upon the coast towns. In the 
House, at Washington, the resident 
Commissioners, Ocampo De Leon and 
Benito Legarda, have made speeches in 
the tariff debate. Following the instruc- 
tions of the Legislative Assembly, they 
oppose that part of the Payne bill which 
provides for the free admission of 
products of the States into the islands, 
mainly for the reason that it would 
greatly reduce the insular revenue. 
Sefior De Leon asked for the passage of 
a resolution favoring the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands. Sugar and to- 
bacco planters in the Philippines are 
striving to induce the Assembly to re- 
cede from its opposition to the bill. It 
is suggested that Congress should com- 
pensate for the revenue deficit by an 
appropriation of $2,500,000 or $3,000,- 
000 a year. — 
& 


c ‘ General Barry formally 
ountries b. d di t C b ; 
mak = a — 

President at the palace in 
Havana on the 30th ult. President Go- 
mez commended the skill and tact shown 
by the American army during the period 
of intervention, and asked General 
Barry to express to the soldiers the 
gratitude, admiration and affection of . 
the Cuban people. On the following day 
the American flag over Camp Columbia 
was hauled down and Cuba’s flag was 
raised in the place of it. Only 837 
American soldiers had been left on 
Cuban soil, and these sailed away on 
transports. Sergeant Cortes and his 
son, two of the seven rural guards who 
recently attempted to start a revolt, have 
been tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to be shot. The destruction of 
the Havana Central Railroad Company’s 
terminal wharves and buildings in Ha- 
vana, by fire, on the 31st, with the Ham- 
burg - American Company’s steamship 
“Altenburg” and three schooners, caused 
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a loss of $1,000,000. Fourteen of the 
steamship’s crew were drowned. On the 
same day the village of La Maya, near 
Santiago, was burned, the loss there be- 
ing $600,000.——Venezuela has _ recon- 
sidered her former decision and _ will 
permit Castro to land at a Venezuelan 
port, but “at his own peril.” He says he 
will land at Colon. The Governor of 
Trinidad, expecting his arrival there, has 
prohibited the exportation of arms, am- 
munition or military stores. In a tele- 
gram sent to Washington, President Ca- 
brera, of Guatemala, says the report that 
he has moved troops to the Honduran 
frontier is “entirely false.” 


& 





The vote of censure which 
was announced by Mr. Bal- 
four was presented by 
Arthur Hamilton Lee, and declared 


The British 
Navy 


“that, in the opinion of this House, the de- 
clared policy of his Majesty’s Government re- 
specting the immediate provision for battle- 
ships of the newest type does not sufficiently 
secure the safety of the empire.” 

The leaders of both sides of the House 
took part in this momentous debate. 
Mr. Lee said the only way in which the 
Government could secure the absolute 
safety of the country was by assuming 
that every other naval power was a po- 
tential enemy. The Opposition would 
be glad to withdraw the motion if the 
Government would undertake to lay 
down eight “Dreadnoughts” in the pres- 
ent year. Referring to Premier Asquith’s 
statement that the agitation was “manu- 
factured and artificial,”” Mr. Lee said “he 
ought to be a good judge, as he manu- 
factured it himself.” The Foreign Sec- 
retary, Sir Edward Grey, in reply said 
that he would not attempt to minimize 
the seriousness of the situation. When 
Germany had completed her program 
she would have thirty-three ‘“Dread- 
noughts,” the most powerful fleet the 
world had ever seen. This imposed 
upon Great Britain the necessity of 
building an entire new fleet on a more 
costly scale than ever before. The type 
of battleship was constantly changing, 
and the present “Dreadnoughts” might 
be almost obsolete within a few years. 
The apprehension that Germany was 
preparing to attack Great Britain he 
characterized as a wild and absurd idea. 
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rile did not consider it a cause for coni- 
plaint that Germany had not entered into 
an arrangement with Great Britain, as 
one could be proposed only on the basis 
of a superior British navy, which would 
be a difficult thing for the German Gov- 
ernment to put before its people. 

“The Germans view their program as one 
made for their own needs and one which has 
no reference to our program. Their idea is 
that if we we built fifty ‘Dreadnoughts,’ or a 
hundred, they would not build more than the 
number already decided upon, and if we cease 
to build altogether, they would not build onc 
less. We have no difficulty in accepting that 
view without reproach, and just as little diffi- 
culty in saying frankly that our view of our 
own naval needs is that our expenditure is and 
must be dependent upon German expenditure.” 
The only difference, he said, between the 
Government and the Opposition was in 
regard to what rate of construction was 
necessary in order to maintain the supe- 
riority of the British navy. Mr. Balfour 
closed the debate for the Opposition with 
the words: 

“I grieve to say that so far as I can observe 
the public law of Europe shows signs not of 
strengthening but of weakening and fading 
away. In these circumstances it behooves the 
country at this time above all other times to 
see that our navy, which is the organ of peace, 
shall be beyond all precedent, beyond all doubt 
the greatest in the world. 

“It is because I cannot make out after all 
the Government explanations, because I cannot 
believe after surveying their policy for the last 
three years, after being brought as an unwill- 
ing confidant into their Cabinet quarrels, that 
in them this great trust can securely be re- 
posed, that without doubt, without questioning, 
I support the motion that the House be di- 
vided.” 

In speaking later before a meeting of 
the Chambers of Commerce at the Guild 
Hall, Mr. Balfour said that unless the 
Government agreed to construct four 
additional “Dreadnoughts,” it would be 
compelled to yield to the popular de- 
mand for a dozen to be started during 
the coming year. Mr. Balfour based his 
argument upon the fact that both the 
United States and Germany were ex- 
pending more than Great Britain this 
year on naval construction. The Gov- 
ernment has suffered another defeat in 
the by-election for Parliament of the 
Croydon districts, where the big navy 
issue was prominent. Sir R. T. Hermon 
Hodge, Conservative, received 11,989 
votes; J. E. Raphael, Liberal, 8,041, and 
Frank Smith, Laborite, 886. This is 
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nearly twice as much as the former 
Unionist majority. The Government 
will have great difficulty in preparing a 
budget to satisfy either themselves or 
the Commons. The total revenue for the 
fiscal year of 1908-09, ending March 
3Ist, is $757,880,000. This is nearly 
$25,000,000 lower than last year and 
falls $7,500,000 below the estimates. 
Old age pensions for the current year 
will cost more than anticipated, and the 
navy will require $13,750,000 more than 
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chine, which sells at $7,000, is not on ex- 
hibition, but several other aeroplanes 
which have made good records and sell 
at lower prices are represented. Count 
de Lambert and M. Tissandier, pupils of 
Wilbur Wright at Pau, have proved their 
competency by winning the prizes of the 
Aero Club for flights of 15 miles, one 
hundred times the required distance of 
250 meters. Count Zeppelin left Freder- 
ichshafen in his airship April 1st for a 
trip to Munich, 175 miles distant. At 

















THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Wilbur Wright in his aeroplane flies over the head of a French peasant and his oxen. 


before. This will make a deficit esti- 
mated at about $65,000,000. By what 
new taxes the additional revenue is to 
be raised the Government has not yet 
disclosed. 
& 

The aero exhibition at 
Olympia, London, is excit- 
ing a great deal of popular 
interest, and many sales of flying ma- 
chines are reported. The Wright ma- 
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Munich, Prince Regent Luitpold, of Ba- 
varia, was prepared to receive it on the 
drill ground, where the troops and popu- 
lace were assembled. As the airship ap- 
proached the city the church bells rang 
out and the cannon fired a salute. Count 
Zeppelin dropped the airship to within 
300 feet of the ground and responded to 
the salute of the Prince Regent, but there 
being a heavy wind it was not thought 
safe to land so near the city, so the air- 
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ship rose again and past on to Dingolfing, 
48 miles northeast of Munich. Here the 
airship landed safely in spite of the fact 
that the wind was blowing at the rate of 
35 miles an hour and the motor was 
broken. The troops followed the route 
of the airship as rapidly as possible and 
protected it during the night. On the 
following morning, the airship having 
been reinflated and repaired, Count Zep- 
pelin returned to Munich, and landed on 
the parade ground, took luncheon with 
the Prince Regent, and in the afternoon 
returned to Frederichshafen by air. 


& 


The Government _ tele- 
graph and postal employ- 
ees, since they have come 
out victorious in their contest with the 
Government, or at least have demon- 
strated their power with impunity, are 
making a closer alliance with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor. A mass meet- 
ing was held in the Hippodrome last 
Sunday under the auspices of the unions 
of electricians and masons. The 
speeches were of decidedly revolution- 
ary character, as may be judged from 
the following remarks: “We are told 
that we are endangering the repub- 
lic, but what does that 
us,’ and “Down with those two Bas- 
tiles, Parliament and the State.” Sec- 
retary Pataud, of the Electricians’ 
Union, at whose command light and 
power have been shut off from the city 
of Paris on two occasions, presented a 
motion for the formation of a secret 
committee of twelve, composed of state 
employees and trade unionists, and this 
was past. The committee will have 
power to order a general strike of both 
these classes of employees at any time 
they may deem it necessary for the pro- 
tection of their interests. This power 
will be used to oppose the plans now be- 
ing made by the Government for the 
prevention of strikes on the part of its 
employees. M. Simyan, the Under Sec- 
retary of Posts and Telegraphs, against 
whom the late strike was primarily di- 
rected, still nominally retains his posi- 
tion, altho the employees refuse to 
recognize him. Even those who strongly 
deplore the revolutionary attitude as- 
sumed by the postal employees recognize 
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the extent of some of the abuses of 
which they complained—that is, the tyr- 
anny of petty bureaucratic methods, in- 
adequate pay, favoritism and unfairness 
in promotions, and the lack of the week- 
ly day of rest which the recent French 
law has established for other employees. 


a 


: The Chinese Gov- 
~~ Rig ~t en ernment has noti- 
fied the Japanese 
minister in Pekin that, in view of the 
impossibility of the settlement of the 
questions between the two countries by 
negotiation, it is the desire of China that 
the whole case be submitted to The 
Hague Tribunal for arbitration. The 
proposal has been unfavorably received 
in all quarters. The American Depart- 
ment of State has exprest the hope that 
a mutually satisfactory agreement on 
these questions may be reached by con- 
ciliatory diplomacy. Foreign Secretary 
Grey stated in the House of Commons 
that he saw no reason for taking any 
steps in support of China’s proposal. 
The Japanese Government maintains 
that the difficulties are not of a nature to 
permit of arbitration because of the wide 
range of interests involved. The Japa- 
nese Foreign Office states that the pro- 
posals of Japan to China were made in 
a spirit of conciliation and could not be 
regarded as an ultimatum. The resources 
of diplomacy have not been exhausted, 
and therefore the suggestions of Japan 
show a lack of courtesy. The Japanese 
statement concludes : 

“Tt is therefore extremely unfortunate that 
China, failing to take advantage of Japan’s 
complaisant mood, has allowed herself to be 
persuaded to make the wholly impracticable 
suggestion of arbitration.” 

The chief points of difference between 
the countries are, first, the question of 
the extension of railroads in Manchuria, 
which Japan refuses to permit on the 
ground that it would interfere with her 
Manchurian railroad, and, second, the 
ownership of Chien-tao. This is the 
province lying north of Korea, chiefly 
settled by Koreans, over whom Japan 
claims jurisdiction. China, however, 
maintains that the district is a part of 
Manchuria, and that the Koreans settling 
there become virtually Chinese subjects. 
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There appears to have been no prog- 
ress in the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Russia and China over the imposi- 
tion of taxes upon the Chinese inhabit- 
ants of the Russian railways owned in 
Manchuria. The Chinese Government 
maintains that the convention of 18096 
does not grant the Russians the right to 
exercise administrative functions over 
such cities as Tsitsihar and Harbin. It 
is recognized in Russia that General Hor- 
vat’s action has been untactful, altho it is 
held to be legally justified, and it is pro- 
posed to transfer the administration of 
the Manchurian municipalities to an- 
other governmental department. The 
Censors in Pekin are continuing the pros- 
ecution of the progressive men in the 
Government employ. Five prominent 
officers of Manchuria have recently been 
impeached, all of them belonging to the 
party of the deposed Yuan Shih-kai and 
mostly foreign-educated. The Japa- 
nese seemed to be inclined to take re- 
venge on California for her insults and 
hostility by enforcing the pure food law 
with extreme stringency against Califor- 
nian canned fruits and vegetables. The 
solder on the cans is said to contain I or 
2 per cent. more than the so per cent. of 
lead allowed by the law. Large quanti- 
ties of these goods have been confiscated, 
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altho it is said that products from other 
countries and other parts of the United 
States are more leniently dealt with. 


sd 
At noon of March 3Ist 
— - btn the Servian Minister at 
Vienna, Mr. Simitch, 
handed to the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, Baron von Aehrenthal, the 
note in which Servia, in accordance with 
the dictation of the Powers, rescinds her 
protests against the annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. Servia acknowl- 
edges that her rights are not violated by 
the annexation and agrees to accept the 
decision of the Powers to annul article 
25 of the Treaty of Berlin, which pro- 
vides for the occupation and control of 
these provinces of Austro-Hungary. 
Servia further promises to reduce her 
army to its normal condition, dismissing 
the reservists and volunteers, and to pre- 
vent border raids by Servian bands. The 
commercial treaty between Servia and 
Austria-Hungary, which has been al- 
lowed to lapse, will be immediately nego- 
tiated. Rumors are rife that King Peter 
of Servia will abdicate, possibly in favor 
of the Crown Prince of Montenegro. 
That, however, is a matter on which the 
Powers would probably have something 
to say. 
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How the Primary System Works 


BY J. C. HEMPHILL 


[The writer of this article is one of the most accomplisht journalists m this country. 
He is editor of The News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., a paper noted for its persistent 


condemnation of all forms of lawless violence. 


It has represented the conservatism of the 


State as against the policies inaugurated by Senator Tillman.—Epzror.] 


Andrew Johnson, of unhappy mem- 


|" his last special message to Congress 
suggested three changes in 


ory, 


the well-ordered affairs of the American 
people, which have ever since been the 
subject of much debate—the election of 


the President and Vice-President direct- 
ly by the people, the election of United 
States Senators in like manner, and the 
limitation of the term of Federal judges 
to a period of years. One of the chief 
contentions of Mr. Bryan in the recent 
Presidential campaign was the election 
»f Senators by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple. In some of the States this method 
has been followed, practically, for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years, and with 
what result the country is already fa- 
miliar. 

The primary election plan of selecting 
all public officers was adopted by the 
Democratic party in South Carolina in 
1892. There is, in effect, only one po- 
litical party in this State, and the primary 
plan was determined upon by the Democ- 
racy, partly for the purpose of holding 
the party together and preventing any 
appeal by defeated candidates to the Re- 
publican voters at the general election. 
The contests at the primaries are con- 
fined to the membership of the Demo- 
cratic party. Every candidate for office, 
whether the office be that of trial jus- 
tice or Senator, is required under the 
rules of the party to pledge himself to 
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abide the result of the primary election 
and support the candidates nominated 
at this election. So binding has the ob- 
ligation thus assumed by the candidates 
participating in such elections been re- 
garded that there have been few in- 
stances of an appeal from the primaries 
to the general election since the plan was 
adopted. Since the days of the Greenback 
movement in South Carolina in 1882 there 
have been only two tickets for Governor 
and other State officers in the field ex- 
cept the Democratic ticket, and as long 
as the Democratic voters, the same be- 
ing more than 95 per cent. of the white 
voters in the State, hold together there 
will never be but one ticket at the gen- 
eral election. In the respect that the 
Democratic primary plan has received 
the codperation of the white people of 
the State it has demonstrated its effi- 
ciency and great value; but I do not 
think that it can be claimed fairly that 
it has improved the quality of our states- 
manship or the fitness of those who have 
been selected under its provisions to look 
after the affairs of the people. It has 
brought into active political life many 
very weak and impossible men. One of 
the Legislatures elected by the primary 
plan several years ago was characterized 
by Governor Tillman, himself a_bene- 
ficiary of this plan, as “a driftwood 
Legislature,” and, certainly, in some of 
the more populous and important coun- 
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ties, the most mediocre of men have been 
brought to the surface, while, speaking 
generally, the ablest men, the men of the 
largest constructive force and the best 
qualified to serve the people in positions 
of trust and honor, have in great meas- 
ure wholly retired from active participa- 
tion in the political life of the State. 
This is, in fact, the day of small men in 
South Carolina—the conspicuous talent 
which under older and better conditions 
would be available in constructive states- 
manship is now devoted to the industrial 
arts. What the State has lost in politics 
it has made up in business. Men are not 
sent to the United States Senate or to 
the House of Representatives now from 
South Carolina, or from any of the 
Southern States, because of any special 
aptitude they have shown for affairs of 
large moment, but because they “can do 
things,” that is to say, because they can 
“get appropriations.” 

With the possible exception of Sen- 
ator Tillman, since the death of John T. 
Morgan, of Alabama, there are no stu- 
dents of politics from the South at 
Washington, I mean of politics as the 
science of government. The Southern 
representatives are good vote-getters— 
for themselves; they know exactly how 
to “stir the groundlings,” to set the pas- 
sions of the ignorant and thoughtless on 
fire, how to turn to personal account the 
prejudices of an ebullient electorate. In 
South Carolina during the last Demo- 
cratic campaign one of the principal 
charges made against the Governor, who 
was a candidate for re-election, was that 
he had appointed several negroes -to the 
office of notary public. One of the ac- 
cusations against Mayor Rhett, of 
Charleston, in his race for United States 
Senator was that he had not voted for 
Bryan when he ran for President in 
1896. Another charge against him was 
that he had appointed negroes as mem- 
bers of the police force of Charleston, 
and still another damning accusation 
against him was that he had acted on a 
reception committee with the negro Col- 
lector of the Port upon Mr. Taft’s last 
visit to this citv. It turned out that none 
of these charges, except that he had not 
voted against Bryan in 1896—he did not 
vote at all—were true; but the fact that 
such charges were repeated from near- 
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ly every stump in the State shows upon 
what meat the Democratic voters are fed 
in their primary campaigns and how they 
are under the spell of the speaker who 
can most surely excite their prejudices. 

Under the primary plan only members 
of the Democratic clubs are permitted to 
vote, and only in the city and county of 
Charleston are anything like safe restric- 
tions placed upon the suffrage. Whether 
the club member is of the required vot- 
ing age or not or is qualified to vote at the 
general election or not, he can cast his 
ballot at the primary election and counts 
for as much as if he had complied with 
all the provisions of the law regulating 
the suffrage at the general election. In 
the circumstances frauds might very 
readily be committed; but the main ob- 
jection to the primary plan of selecting 
candidates is the exaltation of mediocre 
men, who do not hesitate to appeal to the 
most dangerous of prejudices—class dis- 
tinctions—the steady food of all success- 
ful demagogs. In making his return of 
his campaign expenditures one of the 
candidates for a high and important 
State office reported that during the cam- 
paign he had taken fifteen baths as com- 
pared with only nine baths during the 
preceding campaign when he was a can- 
didate for the same office. 

A peculiar feature of the primary plan 
in this State is that while all candidates 
for office are voted for directly, delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
are chosen by the State Democratic Con- 
vention, composed of delegates who are 
not selected by primary. In the election 
of delegates to the last Democratic State 
Convention in South Carolina probably 
not more than ten thousand members of 
the Democratic clubs participated. At 
the primary election for United States 
Senator 110,000 votes were cast. The 
delegates to the National Convention 
which nominated the candidate of the 
party for President, were elected by the 
convention plan; the United States Sen- 
ator was nominated by the primary plan. 
In the larger affair of selecting a candi- 
date for President the convention plan 
was adopted ; in the nomination of a can- 
didate for Senator the primary plan was 
followed. This difference between the 
two methods of selecting candidates de- 
scribes in some measure at least the con- 
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ception our people have of their true re- 
lation to national politics, and also illus- 
trates one of the vital defects in the pri- 
mary plan of naming candidates for of- 
fice. Either the primary plan ought to 
be abolisht or it should be extended so 
as to include all the political activities of 
the people. 

If there is anything good in the pri- 
mary plan of selecting candidates for of- 
fice, I do not know what it is. A part 
of the primary machinery is a long 
speaking tour, when the candidates travel 
around the State together, after the man- 
ner of a circus, making one-day stands, 
from county to county. Each candidate 
is expected to tell in ten or twenty min- 
utes why he should be elected rather 
than his competitor and what he thinks 
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about the important issues before the 
people. There are at every meeting from 
eight to ten candidates or more, and if 
they really knew anything about the 
questions they ought to discuss it would 
be manifestly impossible for them to tell 
it within the limited time granted them. 
Under the old, or convention, plan bet- 
ter men were named by the party, and the 
people were more fully acquainted with 
the candidates and their fitness for the 
offices to which they aspired. The pri- 
mary plan, in my opinion, ought not to 
be held in better favor than any other de- 
vice of demagogy. The best thing that 
can be said for it in our peculiar envi- 
ronment is that it has held the white 
people of the State together. 


Cuarteston, S. C. 


Easter 


BY JAMES TERRY WHITE 


“Arise!” went forth a mighty Voice, “all ye 


That sleep.” 


O earthborn Lily, who told thee 


To come forth with the living from the dead? 
The white-robed Lily answered, “The great Head 
And Heart of Nature, God Himself, called me. 


“He said, “The Christ is risen!’ and tenderly 
My earthy cerements loosing, He bade me 
Too—follow in the way where Christ hath led~ 


Arise!” 


Trust thou this promised Immortality, 


© troubled, doubting heart! 


Fear not that He, 


Who wakes the lowly lily from her bed, 
Whose own hands loose the graveclothes from her head. 
Will Easter Day forget to say to thee, 


“Arise!” 


New Yor City. 








The Seattle Exposition 


BY J. E. CHILBERG 


PRESIDENT OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-Paciric Exposition. 


to its advantage such a wealth of 

what may be termed “added at- 
traction” as has the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition, which 
opens in Seattle on the 
ist of June. 

That Seattle’s fair is 
to be “The most beau- 
tiful exposition ever 
held” has been so wide- 
ly advertised that the 
expression has become 
a. catch phrase, but 
that it is to be held in 
the héart of the most 
beautiful country on 
the map has not been 
given such wide pub- 
licity. 

On a day when the 
American decides to 
“see America first,” the country round 
about Seattle and within easy sailing of 
it will come to be to the Western hemi- 
sphere what the Alps have been to 
Europe, and the Himalayas to the East. 
But the beauties of the Alps are held in 
small compass and the Himalayas are 


Preto its adv no world’s fair has had 
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hidden by distance, save from the adven- 
turer. The beauties of Washington, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska are the equal 
of either, and, in much, they excel, and 
they are flung for a 

thousand miles along 

the ramparted coast 

line. Best of all, they 

are at the doorway and 
to be had for as glori- 

ous a day’s sailing as 

comes to few in a life- 

time. 

Seattle’s exposition 

is set upon the banks 

~of two gem-like lakes, 
girt with woods, and 

the buildings rise in a 

forest of fir. Back of 

the lakes rise the 

mountains, and senti- 

nel over it all rises Mt. 

Rainier, the highest peak in the United 
States, and by many declared the most 
beautiful. To the westward, from the 
heart of the saw-toothed Olympic Moun- 
tains, Mt. Constance looks down upon 
the Exposition city and upon the thousand 
islands of placid Puget Sound, and its 
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hundreds of miles of intricate, wooded 
coast line. At the north is lifted the 
snowcapped spindle of Mt. Baker, the 
third member of a majestic triumvirate. 

Daily during the spring and summer 
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of Banff and the other wonder 
spots in the Canadian Rockies. H« 
may stop over in the Kootenais, o1 
see what there is in the Provinces of 


Alberta and Saskatchewan that, in a pai: 














THE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 
Formal gardens in the foreground. 


season excellently equipt excursion boats 
leave Seattle for the now famous jaunt 
thru the “Inside Passage” along the coast 
of British Columbia to the southeastern 
coast of Alaska, with its wonder-world 
of glaciers and mountains and queer peo- 
ples that live nowhere else on earth. The 
tourist may climb the glaciers, fish the 
streams for trout, or, with the natives of 
the northland, beat down the woods for 
deer. He may see salmon brought in by 
the hundreds of thousands and put thru 
the canneries which line the Alaskan 
coast, and he may barter with the abor- 
igines for the trinkets, curios and gar- 
ments which their deft craftsmen make 
as they barter. The Inside Passage is a 
land of Titans and fairies, and it is pos- 
sible to make the tour of it, from Seattle 
to far Sitka, and return, for as much as 
the cost of a one way ticket from Chicago 
to the Coast. 

And there is almost as much to see on 
the way across continent. If the Exposi- 
tion-bound passenger comes by way of 
the. Canadian Pacific he will have the 
coast of Lake Superior to whet his 
appetite for the tremendous glories 


of years, has won away from Uncle Sam 
no less than 100,000 of his farmers. 

If the route be by way of the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, Burlington 
or Union Pacific there is always the Yel- 
lowstone Park to be visited, and he has 
not seen the Northwest who does not use 
his stop-over privilege to the time limit 
when he reaches that particular section 
of the Rocky Mountains, for between 
them Montana and Wyoming have a 
wonderland to offer. 

By the Union Pacific, the Denver & 
Rio Grande and allied roads out from 
Denver, the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the greatest and most picturesque 
rift in all the earth’s surface, is to be seen, 
and so is Salt Lake, the old Mormon 
capital, and the big mining countr) 
around it. Incidentally the Union Pacific 
Railroad now sends its passenger trains 
directly across the weird body of water 
from which the city takes its name, o1 
one of the longest trestle bridges in th: 
world. 

By the time the Exposition opens the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroa: 
will have completed its extension to Seat 
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tle and will offer still another picturesque 
transcontinental route. It passes thru 
the same general, mountainous country 
that the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific pass thru and its route reveals 
every scene of grandeur in the Northern 
Rockies and the Cascades and leads thru 
the thousands of blooming acres of fruit 
lands which have made Eastern Wash- 
ington famous. 

A short side trip from Seattle over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad takes one to 
Portland, the most beautiful city in the 
West. It lies on the banks of the Wil- 
lamette River fifteen miles from the ma- 
jestic Columbia, the two rivers making 
it as much a seaport as any other of the 
coast cities. In Portland, from June 7th 
to 12th, the famous annual rose festival 
takes place. It is a carnival of blossoms 
that has become, of late years, almost a 
national institution. 

Another side trip from the exposition 
city, by either water or rail, takes the 
tourist to California, with its wealth of 
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scenic beauty, its Yosemite Valley, Del 
Monte and Los Angeles, which was once 
the desert but is now the garden, and to 
Santa Cruz, called, because of its beauty 
and popularity and not its proclivities, the 
Monte Carlo of America. One hundred 
dollars, or very close to that amount, will 
cover the most of the round trip to Cali- 
fornia, or the tourist may make arrange- 
ments with the railroad company which 
will bring him to the fair by way of the 
north and return him by one of the south- 
ern routes. 

The fact is not to be ignored that when 
in Seattle the traveler who is at all sport- 
ing in his tastes is in the heart of the 
greatest game and fish country remaining 
in the Uinted States. It is possible to 


step upon the train in Seattle and two 
hours later kick a black bear out of a 
blackberry “patch” in the Cascades, or 
pull a two pound Rainbow trout out of a 
pool of the Skykomish. Within twelve 
miles of the city the deer have driven the 
orchardists out of business by their in- 














A PORTION OF THE FLOWER BEDS CIRCLING GEYSER BASIN. 
In this bed 300,000 pansies are planted. 
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cursions against their budding trees, and 
the workmen still find grouse in the cover 
that remains on the Exposition grounds. 

Neither is Seattle’s “fifty cent circuit” 
to be overlooked when the traveler to be 
sets to figuring the aggregate of his 
travel values, for it means the Navy 
Yards at Bremerton, where the largest 
drydock on Pacific waters is building, 
Victoria and Vancouver, in British Co- 
lumbia, historic Port Townsend and the 
Neah Bay Indian reservation, where the 
Siwash, or Chinook, Indian is to be seen 
in his highest development. It means the 
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This will include every stop-over privi- 
lege, and return may be made without 
additional cost over any direct line other 
than the selling line, or by the same line 
if desired. The rate from St. Paul and 
other so-called Missouri River points, 
will be $50, with the same stop-over and 
other privileges of return. From Sioux 
City the route will be $53.90; from 
Peoria, $59.25; from St. Louis, $57.50; 
from Memphis, $66.50. From Texas 
points the round-trip rate will be $60, and 
from Colorado points $45. 

By paying fare over connecting lines 
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water trip to beautiful Tacoma and Hood 
Canal, a natural fissure along the base of 
the Olympics that, in scenic beauty, rivals 
the Inside Passage. 

For the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion all of the Western railroads have an- 
nounced rates lower than ever before. 
These schedules are made to include such 
other events as the Grand Lodge of Elks, 
in Los Angeles; the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, in Salt Lake City; the Portland Rose 
Carnival, in Portland; Ore., and other 
conventions and events which take place 
in the West during the exposition period. 

The rate from Chicago to Seattle and 
return, beginning May 20, will be $62. 


or divisions on proportionate scale, the 
traveler may have the privilege of com- 
ing to the Exposition over any of the 
northern routes and returning thru Cal- 
ifornia over any of the southern or cen- 
tral routes, or vice versa. It is not to be 
omitted that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is party to this general transporta- 
tion agreement, which will make possible 
the going trip thru Canada and the return 
over the American lines or vice versa. 
The Eastern lines have not yet an- 
nounced their special rates, but it is safe 
to assume that the round trip from points 
East to connecting points with Western 
lines will be on the basis of one and one- 


half regular fares. 














The Emerald Isle 


An Uncollected Poem 







BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 









[The poem given below was never included.in any collection of Whittier’s works. I 
find it in a scrap-book kept by his older sister, who thus preserved fifty other poems, few 
of which have ever been publisht, except in Garrison’s “Free Press” and the “Haverhill 
Gazette,” in which they first appeared. The first two poems to be printed were “The 
Exile’s Departure” and “The Deity,” both appearing in June, 1826, the date of composition 
being given as a year earlier. These may be found in any edition of his complete works. 
The poem here given was publisht in the “Free Press,” August 3, 1826, and the date of its 
composition is not indicated. It will be noticed that two of the three poems have Irish 
themes, his interest in the cause of liberty first taking this direction. His earliest anti- 
slavery poems came several years later—S. T. PrcKarp.] 

















BRIGHTLY figure thy shores upon history’s pages, 
Where names dear to fame and to science long known, 
Like unsetting stars thru the lapse of long ages 
From the sea-girded isle of Hibernia have shone: 
Fair Island! thy vales are embalmed in the story, 
Which history telleth of ages gone by, 
When QOssian’s proud heroes strode onward to glory, 
And ocean’s wave answered their loud battle-cry. 
The wild vine is creeping—the shamrock is closing 
Its foliage o’er many a dimly-seen pile— 
Where entombed on the fields of their fame are reposing 
The proud peerless chiefs of the Emerald Isle. 
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And in far later years, with the purest devotion, 
To the high cause of freedom full many a son 
Of the green shores of Erin, the gem of the ocean, 
Fair evergreen laurels of glory has won. 
The martyred O’Neal and the gallant Fitzgerald, 
On the bright list of glory forever shall stand, 
And fame circle Emmet, the eloquent herald, 
Who wakened the spirit and pride of his land. 
They are gone! they are gone! but their memories that linger 
On the shores where they perisht no wretch shall revile, 
No slave of a tyrant shall dare point the finger 
Of scorn at those sons of the Emerald Isle. 


















Hibernia; tho tyrants may seek to degrade thee, 
Yet proud sons of science acknowledge their birth 

On thy sea-girded shores, whose high genius has made thee 
The gem of the ocean, the wonder of earth. 

Long, long, has the halo of glory surrounded 
The memory of Bryan, the pride of thy shore; 

And o’er thy dim lakes and wild valleys have sounded 
The heart-touching strains of Carolan and Moore: 

©, soon may the banners of freedom wave o’er thee, 
Green island of Erin! may liberty’s smile 

To the lustre of primitive ages restore thee, 

The gem of the ocean—the’ Emerald Isle! 














Are Our Wisden Ruder than Our Men? 


BY MARION HARLAND 


RULE, so wide of application that 
A it may be termed universal, is 
that we are judged by the world 
at large by the valuation we set upon 
ourselves. For centuries past men have 
esteemed theirs the “ruder” sex. “Rude” 
is a word with fifty meanings, but they 
are offshoots from the same root, And 
not one conveys the suggestion of refine- 
ment, gentleness and finish. In accept- 
ing one or all of the descriptive epithets, 
our big brother implies that he looks to 
woman, his counterpart—the alter ego, 
designed by the Creator to make, with 
him, the perfect human thing—for molli- 
fying and uplifting influences. 

Millions of tomes and billions of poems 
have been written in proof and illustra- 
tion of this dogma. The lesson is begun 
before twin brother and sister are out of 
the cradle. Little boys are made of 

“Slugs and snails 
And puppy dogs’ tails.” 
Little girls of 
“Sugar and spice 
And everything nice.” 

Anacreon, Milton, Dante and Swin- 
butne, in sonnet, epic and madrigal, have 
given to the ages variations of the theme. 
The nursery rhyme covers it in four 
lines. 

Ours is a myth-destroying age. Is the 
belief I have indicated peculiarly tough 
of fiber, virtually indestructible in es- 
sence? Or do iconoclasts still respect the 
placard of “Hands off!’ affixed by tradi- 
tion to the ancient landmark? How 
much of the acquiescence in the dogma 
may be traced to the fact with which I 
began this paper? Men have talked so 
long and so loudly of their lack of polish, 
and women have assumed so complacent- 
ly their superiority in the practice of the 
great and the “‘small courtesies of life,” 
that nobody thinks of disputing either 
contention. 

Discarding figures of speech, and com- 
ing down to the concrete—the foregoing 
meditations were set in train by a re- 
mark of an eighteen-year-old youth who 
is finishing his course in a highly respect- 
able co-educational preparatory school. 
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(The boy would say “A co-ed. prep.,” 
and save time and breath.) 

“I wish,” he said, wistfully, over his 
dinner, “that the young ladies in our 
room were as hungry at noon as the fel- 
lows! It is a favorite trick with them 
to lock arms—four or five in a row—and 
go downstairs as slowly as they can lift 
one foot after another, stopping on every 
step.. Sometimes they take five minutes 
on one flight, for they halt to talk to 
those below or just behind them. And 
as the girls, of course, have the prece- 
dence in going down to luncheon, we fel- 
lows get awfully impatient.” 

“Slide down the banisters!”’ put in a 
younger listener. 

“Ask them to ‘move on!’” from one 
younger still and more unconventional. 

“Easy enough to say! If they were 
boys we would do both. But boys 
wouldn’t dare to block the gangway. 
One can’t do anything with girls when 
they choose to be rude.” 

“Right you are!” assented the juniors. 

The proposition was self-evident. No 
one thought of gainsaying it. 

The talk brought back to me a scene 
that past under my eyes not a month ago 
in a circle where one would have said 
discourtesy was impossible. Two women 
—cousins—were fellow guests of a host- 
ess who was ignorant that a family feud 
had estranged them for a year and more. 
They were seated far apart at the lunch- 
eon table, and no one except my uncom- 
fortable self noticed that not a word was 
exchanged between them. It so chanced 
that the younger of the two relatives had 
another engagement that obliged her to 
take her leave while we still lingered over 
our fruit and coffee. The guest in whose 
honor the function was given sat by the 
hostess, and the elder of the cousins at 
the guest’s other hand. The retiring 
member of the party slipt along the line 
of chairs, answering protests and “good- 
byes” gracefully, and paused to shake 
hands with the hostess and the stranger 
next to her. The senior and better-bred 
kinswoman looked up with a civil smile 
and half-extended hand. The other 
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ieigned to see neither, swept past her and 
dropt a pleasant word in the ear of the 
woman beyond. 

The “cut” was unmistakable. I could 
not deny it when the slighted relative 
called on me next day to comment upon 
what she saw I had noted. 

“I thought it, but decorous that I 
should not ‘cut’ her in the house of a 
common friend,” she said. “I owed it to 
my hostess and to my own ladyhood to 
ignore the feud while I was under Mrs. 
B ’s roof.” 

She was right. In telling her this I 
recounted how I was once sadly per- 
turbed by the accidental meeting in my 
drawing-room of two men whom I knew 
to be sworn enemies. One stood talking 
to me as the other approached. They 
were thus brought face to face and re- 
treat was impracticable. I hope neither 
suspected how great was my relief and 
how high my respect for each mounted 
when they shook hands and uttered a 
few words of greeting with no show of 
stiffness or chagrin at the rencontre. I 
was well enough acquainted with one of 
the pair to thank him afterward for spar- 
ing me embarrassment. He looked sur- 
prised : 

“My dear madam! What else could a 
gentleman do in the circumstances ?” 

I could have told him what I had 
known more than one gentlewoman do 
when similarly confronted. If esprit du 
corps held me silent, it was not that I did 
not recall with contemptuous bitterness 
of spirit that three women had arisen and 
left my daughter’s drawing-room not a 
week before, at the entrance of a visitor 
who, as one of the trio went out of her 
way subsequently to inform her hostess, 
“had been talked about, you know. All 
virtuous women should discountenance 
such creatures wherever they meet 
them.” 

“There are virtues and virtues!” was 
the significant rejoinder. 

That part of our subject “is another 
story,” with which we have not time to 
deal. 

“All woes on earth a tear may claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 

One form of rudeness in which the 
spiteful woman is an adept is “talking 
it” the person whom she would punish 

r anger. To subject oneself to the 


stinging small hail of equivoque, innu- 
endo and covert sarcasm which are at the 
call of feminine ingenuity is like walking 
knee-deep thru a field of nettles, or fore- 
ing one’s way thru a hedge of prickly 
pears. The prickles are nothing com- 
pared with the burning smart they leave 
tor days and months afterward. 

Selecting at random from a big sheaf 
of memories illustrative of this accom- 
plishment of my fellow women, the burn 
and sting I should be ashamed to bear so 
long return in describing an incident of 
a drive thru the Trossachs last summer. 
On the top of the coach, besides our own 
party, was a party of five women and 
one patient man. By adroit pre-engage- 
ment, the young men of our group had 
secured for themselves the box seat with 
the coachman, and for us two women 
that immediately behind. There re- 
mained upon the seat occupied in part by 
us room for three other passengers, had 
they chosen to exert their powers of com- 
pression, or had any of us been more 
sylphlike in figure. As it was, two girls 
settled themselves commodiously upon it 
and began forthwith to bewail the pre- 
occupation of the space to the exclusion 
of “poor dear popper.” The lament was 
taken up by those behind, and changes 
rung upon the hardships of a mode of 
travel that forced the right people into 
the back seats and allotted the front to 
the wrong. 

“It was impossible to enjoy the scen- 
ery, since certain bodies were not trans- 
parent.” “Absolutely impenetrable!” 
was the remark of a flippant young 
woman who helped fill our seat. A pre- 
tense of craning her neck to look past us 
into the ravine beyond our shoubders 
pointed the plaint. The girl next to her 
and the chaperon from the seat behind 
were eloquent in compassion for “poor 
popper,” the meek cipher of the crew, 
who had the grace to look heartily 
ashamed of the exhibition, but dared not 
peep a protest. ; 

“If he had only said something, we 
could have answered him back!” lament- 
ed our escorts, in the indignation meet- 
ing succeeding our transfer to the loch 
steamer. “But a fellow is powerless 
when the insult comes from a woman.” 

So far as my experience and observa- 
tion go, this amiable fashion of “talking 
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at” people is not practised by men. Per- 
haps because, for immemorial centuries, 
it has been a masculine prerogative to 
grasp the nettle. In other words, to face 
the sneerer with, “Do you mean me, 
sir?” Then the alternative of an humble 
disclaimer, or pistols for two and coffee 
for one. 

Are women audacious because they 
have never been “called out”? The con- 
clusion is not flattering to us. It is less 
ignominious than the practice itself. 

The exercise of the divine right of 
rudeness in public places has all classes 
for its own. Last Sunday morning I 
counted forty-seven baby carriages on 
the mile of sidewalk we had to traverse 
in order to reach the church door. It is 
a fashionable thorofare and the day was 
fine. ‘the babies should have been out, 
and nurses and go-carts were indispens- 
able to the airing. I am told there is a 
city ordinance that forbids the obstruc- 
tion of the sidewalks by wheeled vehicles 
of whatsoever kind. Sure am I that, if 
a solitary newsboy had trundled his bar- 
row upon the footway, he would have 


been ordered off by the first man who 


witnessed the trespass. Yet the throng 
of churchgoers were pushed to wall or 
curbstone half a dozen times on every 
block by perambulators three and four 
abreast, halted in the middle of the walk 
by women who gossiped at their ease, 
each keeping an eye and a half upon the 
stream of well-drest men and women 
and half an eye upon her (alleged) 
charge. Not a policeman interposed with 
the “Move on!” that would have dis- 
perst a knot of masculine loiterers in 
like places. 

Ife you doubt the justice of my next 
stricture upon the manners of women as 
contrasted with those of men similarly 
employed, ask the gentlewomanly shop- 
per if she would rather be waited upon 
by a salesman or a “saleslady.” (In 
passing I remark that he scores a point 
in his favor by not insisting that he be 
called a “salesgentleman.”’) 

Why do I and hundreds of other suf- 
ferers from the like cause submit with- 
out open protest to the superciliousness 
of one girl behind the counter that, to her 
notion, gives her superiority over custom- 
ers; to the languid indifference of an- 
other as she turns over the wares she is 
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paid to sell; to the open neglect of two 
others who discuss family affairs, beaux 
and vaudeville players in audible under- 
tones while pretending to “wait” upon 
us, the real waiting being our province’ 
Were the delinquents men we should 
enter complaints without waiting for a 
repetition of the ill usage. ut—“‘it 
seems a mean thing to run the risk of 
losing a place to a girl who-has her liv- 
ing to earn.” 

The phrase is absurdly familiar to 
every one of us. It is the stereotyped 
excuse for a degree of mean-spiritedness 
that is, in itself, responsible for the per- 
petuation of the nuisance. We have 
taken for granted the rudeness of women 
clerks in all departments until we express 
surprise when, in foreign travel, we find 
them “every bit as polite as men.” 

Pardon one more sketch from life: 

“I wish to look at some Valenciennes 
lace,’ said my friend, Mrs. R oR 
thorobred to her finger tips, to a sales- 
lady in a fashionable department store. 

The girl lifted her eyebrows lazily, ex- 
tended a languid arm, pulled down a box 
and opened it listlessly. 

“Pardon me!” said the customer. “I 
think you have made a mistake. I asked 
for Valenciennes !” 

The arch of the brows was disdainful 
now. The saleslady opened her lips for 
the first time: 

“This is Val.” 

“I think not. But you must have it.” 

The automatic clerk turned on her 
pivot and brought down a second box. 
The tried would-be buyer pointed mildly 
to the label. 

“That is point. The first box was 
duchesse. Have you no Valenciennes? 
I wish some about four inches wide.” 

The next weary movement exhibited 
edgings less than an inch in width. 

“Have you no Valenciennes lace wider 
than these?” By now the purse-bearing 
worm began to turn. 

“I suppose so—somewhere!” closing 
the box, but making no show of a desire 
to prosecute the search. 

Whereupon my friend, for the first 
time in her serene life, transgrest the 
traditions of her order: 

“Have — you — no — politeness?” she 
asked, with telling deliberation, and be- 
fore the interlocutor recovered from the 
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shock, departed to another “emporium,” 
where a man clerk served at the lace 
counter. 

I could-not have done that! Nor, per- 
haps, could one of my readers. I doubt 
if it did any good. All the same, I am 
glad that one woman had the moral cour- 
age of her convictions. 

A year or so ago a New York news- 
paper, always on the lookout for telling 
novelties, sent a woman correspondent 
on the weary round of trolleys and ferry 
boats during the rush hour, with instruc- 
tions to report the number of men who 
arose to offer her a seat on car or boat. 
I forget the statistics in the case. It 
would have been a mere bagatelle by 
comparison had she been bidden to keep 
tally of the women who thanked tired 
men 4or resigning to them what were 
perhaps the first seats the men had had 
since business hours began. Nowhere 
are my sensibilities outraged more fre- 
quently and my pride of sex more hum- 
bled than upon the street cars and other 
public modes of transportation. I am 
confident that I speak within bounds in 
saying that not one in ten of the women 
who accept seats from men of all ages 
(for which sittings the men have paid 
as honestly as the women have paid for 
theirs) thanks the man for his courtesy. 
Giddy matinee girls drop into the places 
vacated by silver-haired men who might 
be their.grandfathers with never so much 
as an upward glance of acknowledgment. 
Fine ladies, who have been passing away 
an hour in looking over the new styles, 
refreshing themselves afterward by a cup 
of afternoon tea at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
take, as their royal right, spaces offered 
by haggard toilers in the hardest portion 
of the world’s vineyard. When one hap- 
pens to bethink herself to return a gra- 
cious “Thank you; you are very kind!” 
the air of astonishment the man cannot 
wholly conceal is a striking commentary 
upon the rarity of the experience. 

“It gave me an electric thrill when I 
heard you thank that man for giving up 
his seat to you!” said a young kinsman 
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who was my attendant in a street car, “I 
do not think I have heard another woman 
do it in a year.” 

Have we American women grown ar- 
rogant by reason of the deference we 
have always had from our big brother? 
Or is our growing disregard of the 
amenities of everyday life the outcome of 
the freedom of action, the independence 
of thought and speech accorded to the 
new woman’s demand for permission to 
live her own life and make for herself a 
career that shall be irrespective of men in 
general and her kindred in particular? 
Our children are learning in dancing 
schools the deep sweep of the curtsy 
of our grandmothers’ day. I can recol- 
lect the displeasure, approximating hor- 
ror, with which they beheld the innova- 
tion of the bow that superseded the pro- 
found obeisance they made courtly : 

“A bow, my dear; for all the world 
like a man!” gasped a fine old gentle- 
dame at first sight of the new fashion. 
“Excuse me! but it looks to me like a 
stride in the direction of what are called 
‘women’s rights’!. A highly objection- 
able doctrine, my child! Subversive of 
all that distinguishes us from the—ah, 
the ruder sex!” 

Would the now sainted dowager still 
apply the title to our big brother? 

Is there any hope that the revival of 
the curtsy may be the beginning of the 
true and blessed era of equal rights, in 
the which each shall recognize her neigh- 
bor’s claim upon the best she can offer of 
kindly deed and word? 

“Time is too short to be wasted in 
meaningless compliments!” growled a 
pessimistic so-called “Utilitarian.” 

Time is assuredly too brief for us to 
lose a single chance of healing or glad- 
dening the hearts of these our brethren. 
One may not have an opportunity of do- 
ing one great, heroic deed in a lifetime. 
We err unto sin in failing to espy open- 
ings thru which the light that is in us 
may shine upon other and darker path- 
ways than ours. It is as truly my duty 
to be “courteous” as to be “pitiful.” 

New Yorx Ciry. 
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Governor Hadley of Missouri 
BY FRANK C. LOCKWOOD 


rode into the political lists, like 

the redoubtable Ivanhoe, “a mys- 
terious stranger.”’ A Republican, he was 
elected Attorney-General of the Demo- 
cratic State of Missouri by a political ac- 
cident. Honest people of ordinary intel- 
ligence, even then, saw nothing myster- 
ious in him; and now, since it has be- 
come known that he was born and edi- 
cated in Kansas and that he received his 
political training there, the remark that 
he is a political accident loses point; for 
in Kansas political accidents are habitual. 
He is a mystery to those only whose 
ways have hitherto been supposed to be 
past finding out, and to such as count it 
strange that right should reign, and that 
brains should discredit money and arrog- 
ance and legal trickery. He chose his an- 
cestors well, and when we read a bit of 
his genealogy we do not wonder that he 
has pusht and has been pusht forward 
to serve the people. His father and his 
grandfathers, in their day, no less than 
he in his day, made favorable impression 
of themselves when there was need that 
clear thoughts be given birth, that wise 
words be spoken, and that honest blows 
be struck for truth and right. His father, 
Major John Milton Hadley, still living, 
was a Federal soldier thruout the Civil 
War. His father’s father was a Jeremiah 
Hadley, a Quaker from North Carolina, 
who moved to Indiana in 1830, and later, 
early in the fifties, prest on to Kansas, as 
a missionary to the Indians. Mr. Had- 
ley’s mother was the daughter of another 
worthy pioneer, Isaac Beach, a native of 
Connecticut, a Presbyterian minister, 


aaa years ago young Mr. Hadley 


who went to Kansas during its dark and 


bloody territorial days. 

Young Hadley was educated in the 
public schools of Olathe, Kan., a little 
town a few miles from the Mis- 
souri State line, about an _ hour’s 
ride, by rail, from Kansas City. At 
sixteen years of age he entered the 
State University of Kansas, an unwilling 
but very needy seeker after “sweetness 
and light.” He came fresh and crude 
from a summer’s work on his father’s 
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farm, with a passion for the soil warm 
in his veins, disconsolate that he must 
sacrifice the noble art of agriculture for 
the degenerate ways of books and cities. 
His rusticity was no more marked than 
the self-confident, somewhat pugnacious 
manner with which he bore himself, due, 
perhaps, as much to the fierce pompa- 
dour, which he supported in accordance 
with the prevailing style of that time, as 
to his natural self-assertiveness. Tho 
not very popular during the early part of 
his college course, from the first he was 
one to be taken account of; and during 
his later years at college he was popular, 
and one of the acknowledged leaders in 
all student enterprise. He was early 
deep- in college politics; was an active 
fraternity man, an eager debater and a 
captivating public speaker. He lost no 
opportunity to make a speech; and as he 
had a good voice, read much from the 
great orators, and was always assured 
and unembarrassed, he made some repu- 
tation as a college orator. He was never 
a brilliant student, tho he was apt, and 
had a quick and resourceful mind. He 
lived life to the brim; entering with zest, 
sometimes as a mere participator—more 
frequently as the promoter of exuberant 
college pranks. He was fond of swim- 
ming, duck-hunting, and all athletic 
sports; tho, having always been some- 
what frail in. health, he was not physical- 
ly fitted to excel in the more strenuous 
contests entered into by the regular col- 
lege teams. 

At twenty-two years of age, after the 
completion of his law course in North- 
western University, Mr. Hadley began 
the practice of law in Kansas City. He 
took an active part in politics, largely be- 
cause he thought it politic to do so. And 
so it proved; for in less than four years 
after he settled in Kansas City he was 
appointed First Assistant City Counselor, 
a position that he filled with such con- 
spicuous ability as to assure both his pro- 
fessional and political future. In 1900 
he was nominated for the office of Prose- 
cuting Attorney of Jackson County, on 
the Republican ticket, and was elected. 
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He was a vigorous, fearless, efficient 
prosecuting attorney, convicting during 
his incumbency of two years more than 





defeat with his Republican associates on 
the ticket. He took up his private prac- 
tice again, becoming the attorney for the 
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two hundred and twenty persons of fel- 
onies. He failed of conviction in only 
six cases that he prosecuted. During his 
term as Prosecuting Attorney, moreover, 
he made war upon bribery in the civil 
courts; took up prosecutions against 
public gambling ; convicted a number of 
lawless agents representing large corpor- 
ate interests in Kansas City; so alarmed 
guilty public officials that they fled the 
State, forfeiting their bonds ; and in vari- 
ous other ways did his duty to the dis- 
comfiture of lawbreakers. He stood for 
re-election, and went down to. expected 


street railway company of Kansas City, 
and for other large corporations. 

It was in the Republican State Conven- 
tion of 1904, when Mr. Hadley was 
thirty-two years of age, that the political 
accident befeil which resulted in his elec- 
tion to the office of Attorney-General of 
Missouri; and, in consequence, to his 
election last November as Governor of 
the State. What further consequences 
to this Napoleonic young man may fol- 
low from that lucky accident who can 
say? 

His assumption of the office of Attor- 
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ney-General of Missouri launched Mr. 
Hadley upon a national career. For the 
past four years his name and his achieve- 
ments have been familiar to all students 
of current national events. Soon after 
taking up the duties of his new office he 
came into dramatic prominence by reason 
of his shrewd and vigorous attack upon 
certain great oil concerns that were vio- 
lating the statutes of the State of Mis- 
souri. He found that there existed an il- 
legal conspiracy and combination on the 
part of the Standard Oil Company, of 
Indiana, and the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, of Missouri, and the Republic 
Oil Company, of Ohio, to monopolize the 
oil trade of Missouri. As the sequel to 
this sensational struggle between Mr. 
Hadley as the legal representative of the 
people of Missouri and the great oil 


companies that were disobeying the laws’ 


of the State, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri issues a decree ousting all three 
of these concerns from the State, and 
fining each company $50,000. 

Briefly, the story of the legal conflict 
just alluded to is this: Mr. Hadley dis- 
covered by mere chance that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company had no agency in St. 
Louis. This seemed to him very strange, 
and he was still more astonisht when, a 
few days later, he found that the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, supposedly a strong 
independent concern, competing with the 
Standard Oil Company, did no business 
in Kansas City. It transpired, moreover, 
that the oil rate from Kansas City to St. 
Louis was 17 cents, while from St. Louis 
to Kansas City it was 22 cents. It now 
dawned upon the mind of the young law- 
yer that this difference in the oil rate 
from West to East might be accounted 
for by the fact that the Standard had a 
refinery in Kansas City from which oil 
was shipt to St. Louis, while in St. Louis 
the only refinery was the property of an 
independent company. He learned, fur- 
ther, that the Standard, of Indiana, and 
the Waters-Pierce Company, of Missouri, 
had entered into an agreement whereby 
the oil trade in Missouri was arbitrarily 
divided between them by geographical 
lines, without regard to the convenience 
of the public, the Standard selling in the 
northern, the Waters-Pierce in the south- 
ern half of the State. In addition to all 
this, evidence was secured showing that 
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the Republic Oil Company, of Ohio, was 
merely the creature of the Standard, hav- 
ing its main office at 75 New street, New 
York, the rear entrance to the headquar- 
ters of the Standard, at 26 Broadway, 
and that thru collusion with both of the 
other companies it was working injustice 
to the independent companies of the 
State. The culminating incident in the 
conflict between Mr. Hadley and the oil 
concerns was that in New York City in 
which the youthful Western attorney 
forced into court and then confronted 
Mr. H. H. Rogers, the oil magnate and 
director, steel-cased in age and arrogance 
and influence, and forced from him the 
reluctant testimony, in spite of his utmost 
efforts at evasion, that the Standard Oil 
Company, of Indiana, has an office at 26 
Broadway, New York, and that “a ma- 
jority of the shares of stock of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of Indiana, and of the 
Republic Oil Company, is held for the 
Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, 
and that all of the shares of stock of the 
Waters-Pierce Company standing on its 
books in the name of M. M. Van Beuren 
are held for the Standard Oil Company, 
of New Jersey.” Mr. Hadley’s victory 
has been complete. The result, too, has 
been of vast importance outside the bor- 
ders of his own commonwealth. Never 
before had the Standard been compelled 
to divulge so much in the courts ; the evi- 
dence brought to light during the investi- 
gation has been of great value to the Fed- 
eral Government in its inquiry into the 
business methods of the Standard Oil 
Company ; and it is not without interest 
that the policy of publicity suddenly 
adopted by the Standard dates from the 
hour that Standard representatives -were 
forced to make the humiliating exposures 
related above. 

Mr. Hadley shows magnificent daring 
in the antagonists he chooses. His next 
attack was upon the great railways that 
cross the State of Missouri. The politics 
of the State had for years been domi- 
nated by a railroad lobby maintained at 
the State capital. A Railway Commis- 
sion elected by the people had failed to 
correct the prevailing injustices and 
abuses, so there were many complaints of 
excessive freight rates. The Legislature 
that met after the election of Mr. Folk 
to the Governorship past a law attempt- 








ing to regulate freight rates ; but the rail- 
roads were able by invoking the Federal 
court to stay the execution of the new 
law. In spite of all that Mr. Hadley 
could do, the statute still remained in- 
operative when the Legislature met again 
two years later. A new freight law, 
which hé had framed after long study of 
the legal problems involved, was past, but 
again an injunction was issued, and 
again the people found themselves help- 
less. When, soon after this, the Legis- 
lature past a bill fixing the passenger rate 
in Missouri at 2 cents a mile, by Mr. 
Hadley’s advice, a section was inserted 
in the bill making the violation of the 
law a misdemeanor ; it being the intention 
of the Attorney-General to have it ad- 
judged a criminal statute when a case 
should be brought into court. The new 
law did not cause the railroads much un- 
easiness, as they did not doubt that it 
would prove ineffectual, as had the laws 
regarding freight rates. When the time 
came for the law to go into effect, the 
attorneys for the railroads met in Kansas 
City: and applied to the United States 
Circuit Court to protect their clients 
against the confiscation of property. 
When, in spite of Mr. Hadley’s clear and 
masterly arrayal of facts to show that the 
law would not prove confiscatory, it 
seemed certain that a temporary injunc- 
tion would be granted, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral startled both the court and the op- 
posing lawyers by the announcement 


that, if the Federal court issued an in- 


junction interfering with the enforce- 
ment of a criminal statute of the State of 
Missouri, he should take the case to the 
Supreme Court of the State upon quo 
warranto proceedings, and compel the 
railroads to show by what right they did 
business in Missouri while refusing to 
obey the criminal laws of the State. This 
threat threw the opposition into confu- 
sion; for they felt confident that Mr. 
Hadley could and would carry it out. 
The result was a compromise, at the re- 
quest of the attorneys for the railroads, 
whereby it was agreed that the railroads 
should be granted three months in which 
to give the law a fair trial. 

Three things may confidently be pre- 
dicted of the new Governor’s administra- 
tion : It will be non-partisan ; it will main- 
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tain the supremacy of the law, and it will 
be constructive. 

In Missouri, to the glory of the State, 
non-partisanship has become an accepted 
principle. Mr. Hadley served his term 
as Attorney-General with Mr. .Folk, the 
Democratic Governor, and did all in his 
power to carry out that executive’s en- 
lightened and righteous ideals of govern- 
ment. His own election, as he well un- 
derstands, was largely a non-partisan vic- 
tory in which the better element of the 
State interested itself without regard to 
party lines. The party that elected Mr. 
Hadley is the party that elected Mr. Folk 
—the party of common sense, the party 
of progress, the party of law and order 
and righteousness. Recognizing this, 
and highly sensitive to the fact that a 
Governor is not Governor merely of a 
political party, or of a faction, Mr. Had- 
ley pledges himself to be the Governor 
of the whole people—to conduct the 
government on a non-partisan basis. 
Service rendered to the Republican party 
will not be sufficient ground for appoint- 
ment or preferment. Honesty and effi- 
ciency are to be considered first of all and 
above all. Neither in the appointment of 
men to the police force nor in their re- 
moval from it will politics be allowed to 
enter as a test ; for an honest and efficient 
police force is a requisite to honest elec- 
tions, and honest elections are a neces- 
sity to the perpetuity of government. 
The integrity of the ballot will be pre- 
served at any cost; the interests of the 
negroes will be safeguarded. He will do 
his utmost to see that they have justice, 
that they be given equality of opportun- 
ity—a chance to be sober, industrious, 
and at their best. 

Mr. Hadley has a clear and serious un- 
derstanding of the responsibility that he 
has assumed and will not be derelict in 
the first and most obvious duty that de- 
volves upon a chief executive—the exe- 
cution of the law. He will be alert to 
protect life and property; jealous of the 
purity and sacredness of the ballot ; swift 
to punish crime, and prompt to right in- 
justice; strong and fearless in the en- 
forcement of law, against whomsoever 
justly invoked. They judge him wrong- 
ly and deceive themselves who suppose 
that he will wink at the violation of 





















































liquor laws, gambling laws, and laws per- 
taining to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. He is not only a trained law- 
yer, familiar with the legal code of the 
State; not only the Governor of the 
State, sworn to execute the laws enacted 
by the will of the people; he is, besides 
all this, a patriotic, high-minded citizen 
who reverences the law and desires to see 
justice prevail. Moreover, his long and 
severe training as a city counselor, a 
county prosecuting attorney, an attorney- 
general of the commonwealth will stand 
him in good stead in his new position 
as executive. His constitutents need 
have no fear that he will lack either wis- 
dom, strength or honor in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

sut his ideal far transcends the con- 
ception ordinarily held of the functions 
of a Governor. He aspires to be a true 
leader of his people in all worthy and 
elevating activities. He announces a pol- 
icy of public service—conservative upon 
the one hand, aggressive and construc- 
tive upon the other hand. He purposes 
to develop to their utmost capacity all the 
matcrial resources of the State by the ap- 
plication of the latest results of science 
and of expert knowledge to every line of 
industry. He will set about the improve- 
ment and development of the highways 
and waterways of the State; will seek to 
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secure a due share of the best immigrants 
who come to this country, and see that 
they are located advantageously; will 
make inquiry into the mining resources 
of the State; will take diligent and in- 
telligent action concerning game laws 
and the preservation of forests, and will 
have soil, crops and crop conditions 
looked into by men specially qualified to 
give advice in these matters. Nor will 
his efforts be limited to material things. 
He is pledged to the policy of self-gov- 
ernment for the cities; he has his.heart 
set upon a more humane and helpful ad- 
ministration of all the penal, reforma- 
tory and charitable institutions of the 
State, and to the end that the criminal. 
deficient and unfortunate members of so- 
ciety under his jurisdiction may be cared 
for in accordance with the highest ideals 
of modern civilization, he will sternly 
demand intelligence, honesty and effi- 
ciency of those into whose hands the 
wards of the State are committed. No 
phase of public activity will receive more 
interested personal attention from him 
than the work of public education. He is 
alive to the most modern and approved 
methods of education, takes a great pride 
in the higher State institutions of learn- 
ing, and will see to it that they are in- 
telligently fostered, supported and ele- 
vated. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


BY HENRY B. TIERNEY 


I Love Thee, God, amid the city’s sighing, 
I love Thee in the solemn watch of night ; 
I love Thee, Lord, when weary day is dying 


And Nature fades in silence from my sight. 


Each vesper moment throbs with hope eternal, 
Each soul vibrates with loving sympathy, 


Each life becomes an ardent prayer supernal, 


Which radiates, O Sacred Heart, from Thee. 


Thou art, O Heart, the angels’ supreme glory, 
The dread of demons into Hell once hurled. 


The humble saint contritely kneels before Thee ; 
Thou art, O Heart, my share of this bleak world. 


Trenton, Mo. 














was recently in conversation with 

one of the business men of his con- 
gregation, and the talk chanced to turn 
to the methods by which the business 
man “kept tab” on his employees and 
traveling men. He displayed a series of 
daily, weekly and monthly reports con- 
cerning the output of not only each de- 
partment, but of each employee, of his 
factory. He showed similar blanks for 
reports on the travels, the points “made,” 
the dealers seen, and the business secured 
by the firm’s representatives “on the 
road.” Comparing these figures with the 
pay of each factory-hand or with the sal- 
ary paid each traveling man, it was an 
easy matter to see at a glance whether 
each was earning his pay, to determine 
which was the most industrious at his 
task and. the most profitable to the firm, 
and to note which members of each class 
of employees, compared as man to man, 
were the most successful—from the point 
of view of the employer, at least. 

The business man promptly forgot that 
interview, no doubt. Not so the minister 
He went therefrom “with a flea in h’s 
ear’ —decidedly. Questions—pungent, 
pointed and personal—rose before him 
and would not down. His soul rose up 
before him and demanded: “If you had 
to make a daily, weekly, or monthly re- 
port for your employers’ study, what 
would that report look like? If your 
month’s salary and your ability to retain 
vour ‘job’ depended on the amount of 
work that you could show as done dur- 
ing that month—how big would your 
pay-check be? Would it not be an ex- 
ceedingly good plan for you to find out 
about these things, and to know how the 
amount of work you do compares with 
the next man’s, and with his energy and 
industry, as man to man?” 

The minister answered his soul and 
said: “You’re right, old man! True, I 
never before thought of such a thing as 
a fuli and detailed report of the day-in- 
and-day-out work of a pastorate. But 
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I’m not afraid—and by the end of the 
next calendar month I'll show you a re- 
port that will be worth looking at!” 

‘The next month chanced to be that of 
January, 1909. The minister prepared 
for himself a series of typewritten re- 
port blanks, one for each day in the 
month, whereon he could make out at the 
close of each day’s “business” an account 
of how he had spent the hours since sun- 
rise. He presently found it not only a 
most interesting study but the keenest 
incentive to industry that he had ever 
encountered. When there arrived the in- 
evitable temptation to make less than the 
possible number of pastoral visits per af- 
ternoon; or when the devil foregathered 
with him in his study and pointed to the 
Morris chair and suggested: “You've 
done enough studying for today, old 
chap; who'll ever know if you stop right 
now? Shut that desk and light a cigar 
and take it easy a bit!’’—right then his 
faithful little soul that had originally 
started the idea prodded him and said: 
“But what about that report that you've 
got to make out before you go to bed to- 
night?” And when, at the end of the 
month, he was able to look his completed 
report in the face, he said to his soul: 
“Do you know, this thing has been so 
everlastingly good for me, and it so thor- 
oughly demonstrates what kind of a ‘job’ 
a city-minister has if he is faithful to his 
post, that I believe I'll let some other peo- 
ple see what it looks like. It will do for 
what the athletes call a ‘record,’ and 
some of the other ‘brethren’ may break 
it if they can. If any of them set out to 
trv, it will be a mighty good thing for the 
Church of Jesus Christ in this world— 
that’s all. And if some fifty horse-power 
brother dees break it, I’ll set him a new 
one!” 

It should perhaps be said that the 
church had some 750 members, in a Mid- 
dle Western city of 400,000 people. The 
month covered by the report was in no 
wav an unusual one, save that it chanced 
to have five Sundays with a correspond- 
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ing number of church services. The 
“Week of Prayer” contributed four extra 
services also. (In one or two details 
the demands of the work for the period 
covered were below the average. The 
number of miles traveled by train was 
but a fraction of that required at other 
seasons of the year, while the number 
of pieces of mail handled was an even 
three hundred less than for the month 
before.) The summarized report stood 
as follows: 
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Attendance at the ckurch servi€es 

Attendance at the Sunday school services 

Attendance ai the Y. P. S. C. E. services.... 

Attendance at mid-week and “week of prayer” 
services 


Total attendance at all religious services.. 5,420 


After all, what most interested the 
minister was the way in which this study 
of a month’s work in the pastorate was 
greeted by the business men among his 
church officers. At its first mention, they 
were eager to see it, they scanned its de- 
tails with evidently mingled curiosity, in- 
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Number of religious services of all kinds attended 
Number of sermons, addresses, lectures, services addressed 


Number of homes visited (“pastoral calls,” etc.) 


Number of callers at pastor’s residence personally seen 

Time given to general denominational affairs (committees, etc.) 
Time given to affairs of denominational college (as trustee) 
Time given to Y. P. S. C. E. matters (committees, etc.) 
Amount of mail handled in and out of pastor’s study 


Total number of telephone calls at study 
Time actually given to private study 


Number of social engagements of various kinds attended 


Number of pages typewritten matter of all sorts turned out 


107 pages 


Number of words in typewritten matter (sermons, letters, etc.)............... 32,100 words 
Absent from city on denominational engagement (service) 


Distance traveled 


(These distances relate wholly to 
pastoral calls, denominational affairs, 
services, etc.) 


Time “off” from work, as leisure, recreation, etc. ...........ccccccccccccececes 


One or two additional summaries 
might be added. The minister found that 
his working day began at his desk at 8:30 
each morning and closed (with but two 
exceptions of one hour earlier) at 11:30 
each night. Including the mentioned 
social engagements among his church 
people as part of the work of the pas- 
torate, he found that he was thus actual- 
ly at his varied tasks for a total of 453 
out of the 744 hours in the month, or— 
for the sake of comparison—a total of 
202 hours more than was required by the 
ten-hour working day of the members of 
the firm, the heads of departments, and 
the employees, of the factory with whose 
head the original conversation had oc- 
curred. 

For the period covered by the report 
the attendance at the regular religious 
services of the church were carefully 
counted also. Excluding all entertain- 
ments, meetings of women’s societies, 
and the like, the figures for that attend- 
ance were these: 


On foot 
Carriage 


255 miles 
10 hours 


terest and surprise. To them such a 
study was as apparently unheard of a 
thing on the part of a minister as the 
minister had to confess that it was to 
himself. Their questions were curious: 
“Where did you get the idea?” “How 
many ministers do this sort of thing?” 
“Is there any way in which a lot of other 
ministers could be induced to do the same 
thing?” “Wouldn’t it produce pretty 
nearly a revolution in some parishes and 
on the part of some, ministers if they were 
to be askt for such a report?” To which 
last question, at least, the minister repliec 
emphatically that he thought it would! 
And for himself, the keeping of so strict 
a “tab” on his work was so interesting, so 
satisfactory, and above all so stimulat- 
ing, in both its processes and its res:ilts. 
that he has selected the more important 
details of his work and is making to him- 
self and his soul a similar report for each 
thirty days that the Lord and his people 
allow him to remain in the strenuous and 
happy tasks of the Cure of Souls. 
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HE nebular hypothesis of the origin 
i: of the solar system stood, almost 
without challenge, for many 

vears. It assumes that the sun and all 
his family of planets and satellites were 
once a glowing, rotating, spheroidal, 
gaseous nebula, which occupied the space 
from the sun out to the orbit of Neptune 
or beyond. The nebula was assumed to 
be in process of cooling, and the cooling 
caused shrinkage. The shrinkage ac- 
celerated the rate of rotation, and this 
in turn increased the equatorial bulge 
which rotation developed. The progres- 
sive increase of cooling, rotating and 
bulging finally led to the separation of an 
equatorial ring, analogous to the rings of 
Saturn. As the central body continued 


to shrink it drew away farther and far- 


THEORETICAL RESTORATION OF THE PARENT NEBULA OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
of the several planets may be identified by their distances from the center. 


ther from the ring, which was finally 
broken up and its matter aggregated into 
a planet, rotating on an axis and revolv- 
ing about the central body which at 
length became the sun. 

A succession of rings was assumed to 
have been separated in this way, the first 
giving rise to the outermost planet, and 
later ones to the other planets in turn. 
The size of the orbit of any planet was 
supposed to give some indication of the 
space occupied by the central nebula at 
the birth of that planet. 

At the time of their formation, the 
several planets were thought to be hot 
and gaseous. Their rotation caused a 
bulging of their equatorial zones, while 
progressive cooling and shrinkage in- 
creast the rate of rotation and so the 


The nuclei 
The dimen- 


sions of the inner parts are made disproportionately large. 
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amount of bulging, and some of the plan- 
ets, following the example of their par- 
ent body, sloughed off rings which be- 
came satellites. According to the 
hypothesis, all the satellites should re- 
volve about their planets in the direction 
in which the planets themselves rotate, 
and the period of revolution of the de- 


A TYPICAL SPIRAL NZ3ULA IN PisciuM, MesSSIER 74. 
with very symmetrical arms, pronounced nucleus and 
knots, and a relatively limited amount of nebulous 
haze. (Photo. from Lick Observatory.) 


rived body should not be less than the 


period of rotation of the parent body. 

In support of this ingenious theory, 
which commonly bears the name of La- 
place, many harmonies in the motions of 
the members of the solar system were 
cited—harmonies which are so striking 
and so manifold that they can hardly be 


accidental. Furthermore, the phenom- 
ena of existing nebule were formerly 
thought to give the hypothesis much sup- 
port. 

Students of celestial mechanics have 
always recognized deficiencies and diffi- 
culties in the hypothesis, and have never 
given it their unqualified support; but to 
those who studied the theory less critical- 
ly, and who did not follow the rigorous 
mathematical reasoning on which _ its 
truth or falsity must. rest, the hypothesis 
has seemed to afford a convenient start- 
ing point for the history of the earth and 
the solar system, and it was accepted by 
them as if its foundations were firm. 

Some years ago, in an attempt to find 
a satisfactory explanation of the glacial 
climates of the past, Prof. T. C. Cham- 
berlin, of the University of Chicago, 
was led to a far-reaching study of the at- 
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mosphere. This study included a con 
sideration of the origin of the atmos 
phere, and this led on to the larger prob 
lem of the origin of the earth and of th: 
solar system. Prosecuted thru many 
years, this study has led far beyond the 
problems originally in mind. 

The origin of the earth and of the solar 
system is perhaps an astronomic rather 
than a geologic problem, but the nebular 
theory had become so interwoven wit! 
geologic philosophy as to give that phi 
osophy a distinct coloring, and this con 
dition of things invited the attention of 
the geologist to the postulates on whic! 
the foundations of his science rest. Fur- 
thermore, Professor Chamberlin has had 
the constant co-operation of Prof. F. R. 
Moulton, astronomer and mathematician. 
The result of their study of the nebular 
theory has been to throw grave doubt 
upon its truth. We who are not mathe- 
maticians can hardly appreciate the full 
force of the arguments which seem to 
stand against it. We must therefore be 
content to accept the judgment of those 
qualified to pass upon them. 

The consensus of opinion of the few 
whose opinions on this question are im- 
portant, appears to be that the arguments 
against the nebular hypothesis as formu- 
lated by Laplace make it untenable. This 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
every element of the theory is wrong, 
and that it must be set aside root and 
branch; but rather as meaning that if it 
is to stand, it must be so essentially modi- 
fied as to become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a new theory. 

Some of the considerations which bear 
against the Laplacian theory are noted 
below. Unfortunately, some of them are 
not easily stated in untechnical terms. 

(1) In the evolution of a nebula, it is 
highly improbable that rings would be 
formed. It is much more likely that the 
equatorial matter would be separated 
from the parent nebula, particle by par- 
ticle. 

(2) Moulton has shown that there are 
grave difficulties in the contraction of a 
ring into a spheroid as simply and 
promptly as supposed by Laplace. 

(3) It is probable that the substance 
of the earth, in the attenuated condition 
it must have had in the supposed ecarth- 
moon ring, would have cooled to soli: 
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particles long before it collected into a 
spheroid. 

(4) In the highly heated condition of 
matter assumed by the hypothesis, the 
lighter gases of the earth-moon ring 
could hardly have been held together by 
the attraction of the ring. Even now, 
the earth does not appear to be able to 
hold permanently very light gases, such 
as hydrogen, tho it does hold heavier 
ones, such as oxygen and nitrogen. 

(5) Phobos, the inner satellite of 
Mars, revolves about that planet in less 
than one-third the time of the. planet’s 
rotation, and the particles of the inner 
edge of the inner ring of Saturn revolve 
about that planet in about half the time 
of the planet’s rotation. The doubtful 
explanation of the anomaly of Phobos is 
not applicable to Saturn’s ring. 

(6) Moulton has shown that if the 
solar system were converted into a gase- 
ous spheroid, and so expanded as to fill 
the space of the solar system out to Nep- 
tune’s orbit, with its matter distributed 
according to the recognized laws of 
gases, and that if this nebula were en- 
dowed with the total moment of momen- 
tum now possest by the solar system, it 
would not, at that stage, have had a rate 
of rotation rapid enough to detach mat- 
ter from its equator. Furthermore, it 
would not have acquired such a rate of 
rotation, until it had contracted well 
within the orbit of the innermost planet. 

(7) If the last mode of testing the hy- 
pothesis be reversed, and the expanded 
spheroid be given the rates of rotation 
necessary to develop the successive rings 
at the proper stages, the moment of mo- 
mentum of the system at the time of each 
ring’s birth should be equal to the exist- 
ing moment of momentum of the bodies 
subsequently derived from it; for the 
total moment of momentum of any inde- 
pendent system remains constant. Com- 
putations show that at the stage which 
gave birth to Neptune, the moment of 
momentum of the restored nebula must 
have been more than 200 times as great 
as the present moment of momentum of 
the solar system; that at the stage of 
Jupiter’s birth the moment of momentum 
of the nebula was 140 times too great; 
that at the Earth stage, the moment of 
momentum was 1,800 times too great, 
and soon. Here is not only an enormous 


discrepancy, but one that varies greatly 
and irregularly from stage to stage. 

(8) When the masses of the planets 
are compared with the moments of mo- 
menta they carried off from the parent 
nebula, remarkable discrepancies are dis- 
closed. The mass of the ring supposed 
to have formed Jupiter and his moons 
was less than 1/tooo of the nebula at the 
time of separation; but Jupiter and his 
moons now have about 95 per cent. of 
the total moment of momentum which 
the whole nebula then had. In other 
words, the Laplacian hypothesis calls on 
us to believe that an equatorial ring less 
than 1/1000 of its parent body carried 
off 95 per cent. of the total moment of 
momentum when it separated! The sep- 
aration of other rings involved similar 
unbelievable ratios. 

(9) Under the Laplacian hypothesis, 
the satellites should all revolve about 
their planets in the direction in which the 
planets rotate on their axes ; but the new- 
ly discovered ninth satellite of Saturn re- 
volves in the opposite direction, and in a 
direction contrary to that of the other 
satellites of this planet. The seventh 


A BRILLIANT SPIRAL NEBULA IN CANES VENATICI 
MessIER 51. The exposure was long and has given 
relative exaggeration to the fainter parts. The nu- 
cleus is apparently dense and relatively massive; the 
coiling 1s pronounced and rather symmetrical in the 
inner parts, but departs from symmetry in the outer 
parts. A second nucleus is attached to the extremity 
of one arm. If this be interpreted as the representa- 
tion of the disturbing star, it should perhaps be re- 
garded as’ made of colder, heavier material, much less 
subject to expulsive elasticity, and hence less dis- 
persed, and only slightly affected by rotating influ- 
ences. A notable feature is the comet-like streamers 
of some of the knots and denser portions. If these 
are true streamers, curved by motion, they imply an 
active rotation and strengthen the similar inference 
drawn from the coiled condition. The system is per- 
haps to be interpreted as young, but as having ad- 
vanced rapidly in its rotatory evolution because of its 
massive nucleus. (Photo. by Ritchey, Yerkes Obser- 
vatory.) 





———— 
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moon of Jupiter also probably revolves 
in a direction opposed to that of Jupiter’s 
rotation. 

(10) Tho our knowledge of nebule 
has been extended greatly in recent years, 
nebulz with rings, such as the Laplacian 
theory postulates, have not yet been 
found, and the dominant form of nebula 
lends no support to the Laplacian hypo- 
thesis. 

The Planetesimal Hypothesis. When 
the shortcomings of the Laplacian hy- 
pothesis came to be so clear and cogent 
that they could not be escaped, a substi- 
ture better in accord with the facts were 
sought. 

One of the achievements of recent 
years has been the discovery, thru pho- 
tography, of a multitude of nebula. In 
all this multitude, there is one dominant 
form, the spiral nebula. It consists of a 
central portion or nucleus, with two arms 
starting from opposite sides, and curved 
spirally about the center. The preva- 
lence of this form of nebula implies that 
it is due to some process of common oc- 
currence in the universe. A significant 
feature of the spiral nebula is the pres- 
ence of numerous nebulous knots on the 


arms, and sometimes more or less outside 
them. These knots are no doubt the 
denser portions of the nebulous matter. 
Recent advances in spectroscopy have 
afforded additional knowledge of the 


constitution of nebulz. If their spectra 
have been correctly interpreted, many of 
them are composed not of gaseous parti- 
cles, as once supposed, but of innumer- 
able solid or liquid particles. These tiny 
bodies are believed to revolve about the 
center of the nebula, like little planets. 
Individually, they are planetesimals. 

Chamberlin’s hypothesis of the origin 
of the earth and the solar system starts 
with a spiral nebula (Fig. 1), the arms 
of which were so disposed as to give the 
whole a disk-like form. 

The form of the spiral nebula is held 
to be the result of outward projections 
of matter from opposite points of a sun, 
combined with rotation. The sun now 
shoots out matter at velocities ranging up 
to 300 miles or more per second. Tho 
this projected matter is shot out many 
thousands of miles, it falls back to the 
sun. To develop a spiral nebula from a 
sun, it is necessary to find some agency 


which shall give the projections from it 
special force and mass on opposite sides, 
and which shall give them, at the same 
time, a revolutionary motion about their 
center. This agency is supposed to be 
another sun passing in the neighborhood 
of the one which is to become the spiral 
nebula. 

The mutual attraction of these suns 

. would partly overcome the self-gravity of 
each along the line of their common at- 
traction, on the principle of the tides, and 
this should give special force to the pro- 
jections from opposite sides of the suns 
along this line. We need consider here 
only the sun from which the spiral nebula 
is conjectured to have sprung. As the 
passing sun is moving forward constant- 
ly, it pulls forward the matter projected 
toward itself, and pulls the other sun for- 
ward relative to the matter projected in 
the opposite direction. In this way it 
gives to the projections on both sides a 
revolutionary movement. 

Omitting intricate and difficult details, 
the origin of the spiral nebula may tbe 
reduced to very simple terms. One sun 
passes another in space. The passing 
sun increases the habitual projections 
from the other, both in size and force, on 
the sides toward and opposite itself. This 
gives the two arm-like projections on op- 
posite sides. At the same time, the 
ejected portions are givén a movement 
which causes them to revolve around the 
sun from which they were projected. 
This gives the arms their spiral form. 
The ejected material is made up of in- 
numerable little planets (or planetesim- 
als) revolving about the sun-center in or- 
bits of their own. These planetesimals 
need only be gathered together to form 
planets. The knots of the arms are sup- 
posed to represent exceptionally massive 
expulsions. 

It is to be observed that this particular 
mode of origin of the spiral nebula is no 
necessary part of the planetesimal hy- 
pothesis, which really begins with the 
spiral nebula itself. If the nebula origin- 
ates in some other way, the needs of the 
planetesimal hypothesis are equally well 
met. 

The aggregation of the planetesimals 
into planets, with the knots of the arms 
serving as nuclei, is regarded as a result 
of the coming together of the revolving 
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bodies as they moved thru their slightly 
different orbits, rather than the result of 
falling together under the direct control 
of gravitation. It is assumed that the 
planetesimals had elliptical orbits, and 
such orbits, it can readily be shown, 
would be favorable for the conjunction 
of the bodies following them. 

It can also be shown mathematically 
that the aggregation of planetesimals 
under such conditions would give the nu- 
cleus to. which they joined themselves a 
more and more circular orbit, and it is 
significant that the asteroids, which pre- 
sumably have grown little, have the most 
eccentric orbits ; that Mercury and Mars, 
the smallest of the planets, have the next 
most eccentric ones; while the orbits of 
the larger planets, which probably have 
grown most, approach circularity most 
closely. 

The photographs of spiral nebulz show 
knots of irregular form susceptible of 
evolution into planetary systems of vari- 
ous degrees of complexity along the lines 
indicated. The system of the sun falls 
within the range of systems to which, it 
would seem, these nebule might give 
rise. The earth-moon couple is assumed 
to have been derived from two compan- 
ion nuclei of unequal sizes. 

The knots might have had a rotary 
motion from inequalities of projection at 
the beginning; but according to the 
favored view, the rotations of the planets 
and satellites were dependent largely on 
the manner in which the planetesimals 
came together to form a larger solid 
body. There is no such fixt relation be- 
tween the rotation of a planet and the 
revolution of its satellites as under the 
Laplacian hypothesis. The period of 
revolution of a satellite may be longer or 
shorter than the period of rotation of its 
planet. Furthermore, if the revolution- 
period of the satellite was originally the 
same as the rotation-period of the plane- 


tary nucleus, the growth of the planet. 


would draw the satellite nearer to itself, 
and so shorten the time of its revolution. 
Thus the difficulty of Phobos, which re- 
volves about Mars in one-third the time 
of the planet’s rotation, and that of the 
inner part of the inner ring of Saturn, 
which revolves about that planet in half 
the time that planet itself rotates, are 
obviated. 


The accretion of the planetesimals, into 
planets and satellites, under the condi- 
tions which seem applicable to the case, 
admits of the development of forward 
rotation, the common case, or of retro- 
grade rotation, as in the case of the satel- 
lites of Uranus and Neptune. By the new 
hypothesis, too, forward rotation should 
be the rule, as it is, and retrograde mo- 
tion the exception. 

Other peculiarities of the solar system 
seem to find a more rational explanation 
in the new hypothesis than in its prede- 
cessor. Most of these must be past with- 
out mention ; but in a spiral nebula, orig- 
inating in the way outlined, the outer 
parts of the arms should be of lighter 
materials than the inner, since the former 
were probably of materials from the out- 
side of the sun. Since the planets were, 
according to the hypothesis, developed 
from the arms, this distribution of mat- 
ter affords a satisfactory explanation of 
the relative specific gravities of the sev- 
eral members of the solar system—a fact 
of no small significance. 

The development of the earth from a 
knot of an arm of a spiral nebula by the 
slow ingathering of planetesimals, would 
result in the compression of the interior, 
and this would result in the production 
of heat. Computation shows that this is 
an entirely adequate source of internal 
heat, without the necessity of supposing 
that the outer part of the earth was ever 
very hot. 

According to this conception of the 
origin of the earth, its early history may 
be subdivided into several stages. These 
are as follows: 

(1) The nuclear stage, which starts 
with the nebular knot. The mass of this 
nuclear knot is quite unknown. It is 
supposed to have been composed of 
planetesimals held together by their mu- 
tual attraction, and to have been gath- 
ered into a solid nucleus by the conjunc- 
tion of the separate small bodies, and to 
have grown by the capture of. outside 
planetesimals. 

(2) A probable atmosphereless stage, 
while the earth was still small. Until the 
earth had attained a mass greater than 
that of the moon (1/81 of the earth), its 
gravity was probably insufficient to ena- 
ble it to hold the gases of an atmosphere. 

(3) Initial atmospheric stage. When 
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the earth had attained 1/20 of its present 
mass, it is probable that such atmosphere 
as it had would have been of slight im- 
portance, geologically; when it reached 
one-tenth its present mass (about the size 
of Mars), its atmosphere, tho slight, 
would have been appreciable. 

As the earth increast in mass, its in- 
crease of atmosphere is assumed to have 
been derived from two sources, the one 
external and the other internal. By the 
terms of the hypothesis, gaseous mole- 
cules may have been among the original 
planetesimals. In its revolution, the 
growing earth should have acquired 
these gases as it acquired other plane- 
tesimals. Under this conception the 
heavier gases should have been retained 
first and the lighter ones later. It is prob- 
able that gases were held in the original 
solid planetesimals as they are in meteor- 
ites today, and that, as the planetesimals 
were aggregated and heated by internal 
compression or otherwise, some of the 
gases escaped. These gases should have 
escaped into space so long as the earth 
was too small to hold them; but after it 
attained sufficient size, they should have 
been held the same as gases acquired 
from other sources. It is considered 
probable that much of the gaseous mat- 
ter now issuing from volcanoes is matter 
which was occluded in the original plane- 
tesimal matter out of which the earth was 
made. 

(4) Initiation of vulcanism. Heat 
from compression and perhaps from 
other sources, such as internal molecular 
changes, presently gave rise to internal 
temperatures high enough to liquefy rock 
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so that the chronological order of this 
stage and (3) is uncertain. 

(5) The initiation of the hydrosphere. 
When the earth had reached such size 
that water vapor was held in the atmos 
phere in quantity sufficient to reach the 
point of saturation, the water took the 
liquid form, and so initiated the hydro 
sphere. The increase in the amount of 
water came, according to the hypothesis 
in the same way as the increase in th¢ 
amount of the atmospheric gases and 
vapors which were less readily con- 
densed, and which still remain in ‘the at- 
mosphere. 

(6) The initial life stage. The condi- 
tions permitting the existence of life upon 
the earth could not have existed until 
after the development of a considerable 
atmosphere, and the initiation of the hy- 
drosphere. Since this was long before 
the earth attained its present size, it 
seems possible that life may have existed 
much before the earth had reached its 
full growth, tho conditions would not 
have been favorable for it so long as 
there was rapid growth by the ingather- 
ing of planetesimals. By this hypothesis. 
therefore, the length of time during 
which life may have existed upon the 
earth would appear to be very much 
longer than has been assumed under the 
nebular hypothesis. This addition of 
time is most welcome for the develop- 
ment of life. 

Exprest in tabular form, the successive 
stages of the earth, according to the 
planetesimal theory, are as follows, the 
oldest being at the bottom and the most 
recent at the top: 


11. The Cenozoic era. 


Ill. The Gradational Eon (relative 10. The Mesozoic era. 
i The Paleozoic era. 
The Proterozoic era. 


maturity). 


ba 


Il. The Extrusive Eon (transi- 


tional). 


I. The Formative Eon (birth and 
adolescence). 
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in the interior of the earth, under favor- 
ing conditions. Such heat should have 
been adequate, theoretically, to develop 
active vulcanism by the time the earth 
had attained one-tenth of its present size, 
and perhaps much earlier. This stage 
may have been reached before the atmos- 
phere had attained much development, 


Archeozoic era. 

initial life-stage. 

initial hydrospheric stage. 

initial atmospheric stage. 
= initial volcanic stage. 

atmosphereless stage. 

nuclear or nebular stage. 


C. The reasonably well-known eras 


' ’ d 
¢ B. The partially known era. 


A. The hypothetical eras. 


The hypothesis affords the most ra- 
tional explanation which has been sug- 
gested of ocean basins, as distinct from 


continental protuberances. By the meth- 
od of growth, the surface of the earth 
should never have been perfectly spher- 
oidal, and when the time for the accumu 
lation of water came it must have gath 
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ered in the depressions. The planetesi- 
mal material of the earth under the water, 
being protected in large medsure from 
weathering, was protected also from the 
great expansion incident to weathering. 
lhe material of the more protuberant 
areas, on the other hand, being exposed 
to freer weathering, was subject to great- 
er expansion. Thus the elevated areas 
tended to become more elevated, while 
the deprest areas remained deprest. By 
this hypothesis, the differentiation of 
oceanic basins and continental protuber- 
ances started when the ocean began its 
existence and probably long before the 
earth reached its present size, has con- 
tinued until the present time. It may 
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be added that the planetesimal the- 
ory modifies profoundly our philosophy 
of early geological history at many 
points, and that it affects no less funda- 
mentally the philosophy of many phases 
of geological history, even to the present. 
If further stiidy of the cosmic aspects of 
the hypothesis and of its geologic appli- 
cations shall warrant its final acceptance, 
it is hardly too much to say that it will 
form the basis of a new geology, depart- 
ing from the old at many points, and in 
many radical ways.’ 

1A fuller statement of the hypothesis and of its 
consequences may be found in Vol. II of Chamberlin 
snowy Geology, from which these cuts are 
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HERE is at the time I am writing 
and has been for some days 
rather a slackening in the eager- 


ft 


ness of the discussion going on in polit- 
ical circles with regard to the work of 


the present session. A week or two ago 
there was continuous and very animated 
argument here and there and every- 
where as to what the immediate policy of 
the Government was to be with regard 
to the main purpose of the session. Are 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, every- 
body kept asking, determined to bring on 
the great crisis at once by dissolving 
Parliament at the close of the session 
and appealing to the country at a general 
election for a decision between the 
claims of the House of Lords and the 
rights of the House of Commons ? 
Somehow the attention of the public 
has been for the time withdrawn from 
that great constitutional question by 
events having indeed a political as well 
as a personal interest, but not associated 
with the struggles of parties or the fate 
of the hereditary chamber. The recent 
iction brought by Mr. Lloyd-George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, against a 


London newspaper, was one of these 
events. A day or two before this case 
came on we had all been eager in conjec- 
tures and speculations as to what Mr. 
Lloyd-George was about to do with the 
national revenue. But for a time we be- 
came much more deeply interested in the 
course he had taken to vindicate himself 
from a disgraceful charge made against 
him by one of the Sunday newspapers in 
London. I need not tell my American 
readers the story of this action and the 
result. It will have been read in its full 
detail in New York before now as well 
as in London. A like charge had been 
made before against him by another 
Sunday newspaper, and he had in that 
former instance, too, brought his action 
and obtained a complete apology and an 
amount of pecuniary damages which he 
at once handed over to a public charity. 
In the second case the proprietors of the 
newspaper explained in public court that 
they had never known of the accusation 
until they saw it in the columns of their 
own paper and thev at once tendered a 
full and ample apology and £1,000 ster- 
ling as damages, which sum Mr. Lloyd- 
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George also handed over at once to cer- 
tain public charities. We hear a good 
deal in this country now and then about 
the shocking calumnies which American 
newspapers are in the habit of printing 
and publishing concerning public men, 
but I do not think that the worst and 
lowest order of American journalism 
has ever outdone these recent calumnies 
in London against Mr. Lloyd-George. 
More lately public attention thruout 
England was engrossed by another sub- 
ject, the death of Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who had at one time been the War Min- 
ister to a Con- 
servative Govern- 
ment. Arnold- 
Forster had made 
for himself a high 
reputation and 
even something 
like celebrity in 
more than one 
field of action. 
His family name 
was actually Ar- 
nold, but on the 
death of his father 
he was adopted by 
his uncle, the 
Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, whose 
family name he 
afterward joined 
with his own. Be- 
fore he _ entered 
into political life 
Arnold - Forster 
had been manager 
of the educational 
departments of the 
Cassells publishing firm and had made 
many most valuable contributions to the 
work of national education. Then he en- 
tered Parliament and there soon won 
much distinction. He felt a great interest 
in military organization and he became 
Minister for War, as I ‘have said al- 
ready, in a Conservative Government. 
Of late years his health had much broken 
down, owing probably in great measure 
to the over-pressure of work, and he had 
made up his mind to retire from Parlia- 
ment. He spoke, however, in the House 
of Commons replying to a speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. Haldane, the Minister for 
War, in the present session, and spoke 
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with much effect, and the speech was 
only delivered a few days before his 
death. Arnold-Forster was only fifty- 
three years of age when his career of 
varied success came to an end. His 
death was regretted by all political par- 
ties in these islands. 

Lovers of literature in London and in- 
deed all thruout these islands are much 
interested just now about a publication 
which is expected early in April. This 
work is to contain the collected love-let- 
ters of Thomas Carlyle and his wif , 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, and is to be brought 

out by John Lane, 
the popular pub- 
lisher, of Vigo 
street, London. 
Mr. Lane, as many 
of my American 
readers will re- 
member, has _al- 
ready brought out 
the letters inter- 
changed between 
Carlyle and _his 
wife during their 
married years, and 
now he goes back 
to the days of 
their love-making 
and is to give to 
the world a collec- 
tion of the letters 
which past be- 
tween them from 
»the opening of 
their acquaintance- 
ship until their 
marriage. I have 
had a happy op- 
portunity of knowing something about 
these letters, and it is no breach of 
confidence on my part to say that I 
think they deserve a most welcome 
reception from the reading public in 
the United States as well as in Eu- 
rope, and indeed all over the world 
wherever the works of the great author 
have readers and admirers. It may be 
remembered that the publication of thes 
Carlyle letters was due in the first in- 
stance to the manner in which James 
Anthony Froude, the historian, had in 
his writings about Carlyle, dealt with the 
letters that past between the great au- 
thor and his wife and his relatives 
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Froude appears to have omitted frequent 
passages in many of these letters, more 
especially in the letters passing between 
Carlyle and his wife. He made, let us 
hope, unconscious alterations in others 
and attached to others still a meaning 
which the relatives of Carlyle could not 
admit to be an accurate interpretation. 
He thus filled those relatives with the 
conviction that the complete publication 
of Carlyle’s letters to his wife was essen- 
tial to a just understanding of the terms 
on which the pair had lived and loved. 
Now most of us who have made them- 
selves well acquainted with Froude’s 
works will know that among his many 
gifts as an author strict accuracy of 
statement and thoro impartiality were not 
to be reckoned. Froude appears to have 
made up his mind that Carlyle and his 
wife lived during the greater part of 
their lives on very unloving and unhappy 
terms and lived as much as possible away 
from each other. The full publication of 
the Carlyle letters was therefore intended 
to correct once for all this, as the family 
believe, utterly erroneous impression. 
The volumes publisht up to this date have 
certainly done much to bring about this 
result, and I think the approaching issue 
of the Carlyle love-letters will do far 
more yet to establish the truth. Carlyle 
and his wife were both brilliant letter- 
writers—each had indeed a positive and 
peculiar skill in the art of letter-writing 
and both naturally delighted in the 
exercise of the craft. They both 
alike loved to indulge in all manner 
of fancies, humors, paradoxes and 
conceits in writing to each other, in ex- 
pressing to the full every odd idea which 
might have come up into the mind of the 
writer. Each naturally took it for grant- 
ed that the other would understand thoro- 
ly the real meaning of these outpourings 
and “would never mistake a grotesque 
fantasy for a deliberate exposition of 
actual fact or faith or purpose. Carlyle 
himself suffered much from occasional, 
and indeed rather frequent fits of ill 
health, brought on very often by over- 
study and overwork. Mrs. Carlyle was 
from her youth onward a weak and fra- 
gile creature, subject to nervous and 
other ailments of which sleeplessness was 
a common result, but she had a courage 
and a temperament which sustained her 
thru the worst of her physical trials. The 
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husband and wife delighted to pour out 
to each other their full feelings and 
fancies during all these trials, neither 
concealing from the other any mood or 
humor, the common desire evidently be- 
ing to maintain a thoro companionship of 
heart with heart. Thus at least I inter- 
pret the Carlyle correspondence and thus 
I fully believe the reading world in gen- 
eral will interpret it. I may add that I 
am not one of the devotees of Thomas 
Carlyle. I hope and believe that I ad- 
mire to the full his genius as an author, 
but I could not possibly accept him as my 
guide and teacher in history or in politics, 
or in faith. Perhaps, therefore, I can 
make the better claim to be considered an 
impartial critic when I say that, accord- 
ing to my judgment, the reading of these 
letters compels me to regard Thomas 
Carlyle as the affectionate and devoted 
husband of a women whom he had taken 
for his wife and who loved him and 
strove to make herself worthy of him to 
the last. 

Writing about a book which I believe 
destined soon to make a great sensation 
here and there and everywhere I am re- 
minded of another book which has lately 
been making a distinct sensation here in 
England, and perhaps even already 
among readers in the United States. I 
mean a novel called “Tono-Bungay,” by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, which Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co., London, have lately publisht, 
and which very soon found its way into 
a second edition. Mr. Wells is one of 


‘the most rising and successful of our 


modern English novelists, and indeed he 
might almost be said to have founded a 
school of fiction not hitherto known 
among the modern novelists of Great 
Britain. “Tono-Bungay” is the name of 
a drug invented, or, at all events, adopt- 
ed, by the uncle of the hero, the hero be- 
ing himself the narrator of the whole 
story. The charm, the magic, of 
the novel consists chiefly in the art, 
the genius, of the story-teller. For 
Mr. Wells is, I venture to think, a man 
of genius, and is endowed with a style 
peculiarly his own. The closing chapters 
of the novel have a fascination alike in 
thought and in style which belong to the 
highest order of the intellectual story- 
teller and promise for Mr. Wells, who is 
still quite a young man, a memorable 
place in the literature of modern Eng- 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“Tono-Bungay” 
has for me a fascina- 
tion distinctly more en- 
thralling than that of 


land. 


“Kipps,’ Mr. Wells’s 
previous novel, altho 
that story also has 
made its distinct mark 
on the English litera- 
ture of our time. It is 
a fact worthy of men- 
tion that the story of 
“Kipps” has its scene 
in the picturesque town 
and surroundings of 
Folkestone, where Mr. 
Wells has his home. 
Folkestone is what I 
may describe as one of 
the portal towns of 
England, and divides 





with Dover the recep- 
tion and the welcomin:z 
of ‘visitors from all 
parts of the European 
continent. In Folke- 
stone Mr. Wells and 
his wife lead a quiet 
and somewhat secluded 
life of continuous liter- 
ary work and much 
healthful outdoor ex- 
ercise, a life of domes- 
tic happiness and the 
society of companion- 
able friends. 

I have lately been 
reading a novel by a 
writer new to me 
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A LOVE 


which has awakened in me a_ very 
genuine interest. This novel’ bears 
as its name “A Question of Means,” 
and its author is Margaret B. Cross, 
and it has just been publisht by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, St. Martin’s 
Lane, London. The story is one of life 
in a manufacturing town in the busy 
north of England. My own earliest years 
of residency in England were past in those 
northern regions, and I can perhaps all 
the better appreciate the very clever char- 
acter studies of which this novel is full. 
All the characters, even those of the 
minor figures, are distinct and living, 
and, what is very unusual in novels, the 
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best drawn of all in my opinion is also 
the best from the moralist’s point of v:ew. 
It seems very difficult to make the pic- 
tures of very good personages living pic- 
tures and also interesting figures in fic- 
tion, but the author of this novel has 
certainly accomplisht a distinct “success 
in this feat. We see her Charles Olivant 
as if he were a living figure. Another 
very well-presented type of character is 
that of Cuthbert Anderson, who plays an 
important part in the story. I shall cer- 
tainly look forward with much interest 
and expectation to the future work of 
this new and very promising novelist. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Love 


Charm 


BY J. SELDEN STRONG 


One day chatting with sweet Sally, 

As in challenge, said she gaily, 

“If you look the fields all over, 

Somewhere find a four-leafed clover, 
Fold it, place it in your shoe. 

The first maiden that you meet then, 

The first maiden that you greet then, 
Surely will be wed to you.” 


Said I, smiling half malicious, 

“I’m afraid you’re superstitious 

And believe in divinations, 

Charms, and spells, and incantations. 
I would be a constant lover, 

I would make my own advances, 

Nor leave anything to chances, 
Would not even trust a clover.” 


Then she laughed, bewitching, taunting, 
Rose, and left me to my vaunting. 
At the door she, backward glancing, 
Flung these saucy words a-dancing 
Thru my thoughts, “O wondrous man! 
Independent, fate-controlling, 
Events transpire by his cajoling, 
Loves and hates by rule and plan!” 


Sweet and bitter thus commingling 
Set my nerves and wits a-tingling. 
Quick I rose and left the arbor 
Where delight had found a harbor, 
Went and looked the meadows over, 
All the afternoon a-wandering, 
Meanwhile on my love a-pondering, 
Till I found a four-leafed clover. 


In my shoe ’twas soon reposing, 

And I, ’neath a shade tree dozing, 

Waited till the saucy Sally 

Sauntered forth adown the valley, 
Gathering flowerlets by the way. 

Then I ventured out to meet her, 

Careful measured words to greet her, 
Words of loving guile to say. 


“T have looked the meadows over 

And have found a four-leafed clover; 

In my shoe it’s safe reposing 

And the fates are now disclosing 
What's appointed me to do. 

I have risked the fatal meeting 

And the maiden first I’m greeting, 
Fairest, dearest one, ’tis you!” 


Then she answered sweet, malicious: 

“Sir, I fear you’re superstitious, 

And believe in divinations, 

Charms, and spells, and incantations! 
A true-hearted, manly lover 

Would not leave his fate to chances, 

But would make his own advances, 
Heeding not an odd-shaped clover.” 


But I answered, no whit daunted, 
For a flush her cheeks had mounted: 
“Tf to trust that hearts are fated, 
Prone to love each other, mated 

By a force to them unknown, 
Is to yield to superstition, 
Tho it threaten me perdition, 

Guilt and charm Ill gladly own.” 


Face with deeper color showing 

And with pure emotion glowing, 

Lifted she her eyes a-gleaming, 

As to read my spirit’s dreaming, 
Looked and looked me thru and thru. 

Then, a smile her sweet lips parting, 

In her eyes the love light darting, 
Said, “I’m superstitious too!” 
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Katrine and Phyllis 


SINCE the recent death of Elinor Ma- 
cartney Lane something that made good- 
ness radiant has gone out of the heart 
and life of our time. She was not a 
prolific author, but “The Mills of God,” 
“Nancy Stair” and this last one, Katrine,’ 
are like little candles set in the murky 
darkness of modern fiction. 

The scene of the story of Katrine is 
laid first in the hills of North Carolina 
on the Ravenel estate. And it shows a 
quaint fallacy in the author’s art. For 
she has laid an English scene among the 
hills of North Carolina and peopled it 
with men and women who speak, and 
think, and pass their time like English 
gentle folk and English peasants. It is 
as if she had attempted vaguely to trans- 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, 
Author of “Katrine.” 


late a bit of American topography into 
English annals. Katrine, the heroine, is 
the daughter of the Irish overseer on the 
Ravenel plantation, itself an unheard of 
proposition in the South—that anyone in 
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his right mind would employ an Irish- 
man in such a capacity. But all this is 
merely the background for Katrine, who 
is the kind of woman that is true to life 
anywhere. She is young, beautiful, poor, 
having the gift of song and a rarer gift 
of truthfulness—that charming personal 
candor which sanctifies some women and 
renders them as startling to the secret- 
hearted world as if they were children 
walking into fiery furnaces. The times 
when Katrine tells the truth where an- 
other woman would have remained silent, 
the times when she sings, the times when 
she steps unprotected into the dangerous 
hearts of the men who came her way, 
make the incidents of the story. Of the 
two heroes the reader may take his 
choice. One is an Irishman who is a 
Tammany boss, a dynamo on_ the 
“street,” one an ideal, trusted, whimsical, 
Irish lover to Katrine. Mrs. Lane has 


evidently written into this character an 
eloquent, witty defense of the whole Irish 


nation. They are, she claims, the most 
veracious in the world, being the only 
ones capable of telling the truth about 
their own lies, and their lies indeed be- 
ing but a laudable effort to enhance the 
truth. The other hero, and the man 
Katrine finally marries, is Francis Rave- 
nel, the handsome hull of a young, de- 
caying roué, who is reclaimed by his love 
for her. But he never becomes really 
worthy. “There are two kinds of men,” 
says old Nora, “the man who wants a 
woman to put her head on his shoulder. 
and the man who wants to put his head 
on her shoulder.” Francis Ravenel be- 
longed to the latter class. 

After three years training under the 
great Master Josef, in Paris, Katrine 
is about to become an international figure 
in the musical world. She is “epic. 
grand and homocidal.” And the stor) 
continues to swing around her with that 
tender, winging motion peculiar to Mrs 
Lane where she is god-mothering her 
heroine. But when it is finisht, and w: 
read of Katrine’s great sacrifice for love 
we are not convinced of her. There is 
a failure somewhere, and it is one of th: 
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strangest failures to be found in fiction. 
The spirit is present, but the woman, 
Katrine, never is. It is a light shining 
with sweet effulgence thru the obvious 
cracks in a lay figure. 
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an enameled wish-bone of masculinity 
for a husband. The next man, a German 
Count, attaché of the Embassy, meets a 
similar fate for a similar reason. We 
have no difficulty in 





Still the book is to be 
cherisht as something 
wonderful. The good- 
ness in it is so win- 
some, the thought it 
contains upon art and 
ideality needs to be 
strest now. And one 
lays it aside with the 
feeling of having met 
an adorable woman- 
spirit, not Katrine’s, 
but the author’s own, 
of having listened to 
great music and of 
having walked at even- 
ing in an old-fashioned 
garden. 

The contrast between 
Katrine and Phyllis 





Ladd, the heroine of 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s 


new novel’ is worth a 
woman’s while to 
study for the profit she 
may get out of it, and 
a man’s, for the pleas- 
ure. Women are sadly 
lacking in charm. Only for the brief 
sweetheart period do the greater part 
of them cultivate it. After that if 
they continue upon the scene at all, 
it is according to fashion. The 
fewest number of wives understand 
their obligations to cultivate the gen- 
ius of love. And to all such we 
recommend Mr. Osbourne’s novel as a 
very important textbook. The story is 
not remarkable. It is what the story 
means that is worth while. Phyllis Ladd 
is the beautiful, adored daughter of a 
railroad president and millionaire. Dur- 
ing her first season in Washington she 
becomes engaged to an elegant gentle- 
man, an aristocrat, a man in whom con- 
victions have taken the place of emotions, 
one of those ossified products so com- 
mon to sterilized fine society everywhere. 
Naturally the engagement is broken by 
Phyllis, who feels that she cannot bear 
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understanding Phyl- 
lis’ss revulsion for 
both, but we do 
not understand why a 
woman of her charm- 
ing, pure and fastidi- 
ous nature becomes in- 
fatuated with a second- 
class actor, named 
Cyril Adair, and mar- 
ries him. Neither has 
Mr. Osbourne himself 
given, or implied the 
explanation. We must 
simply accept this ar- 
bitrary group in the 
story as we do in life 
when some exquisite 
woman casts herself to 
the dogs in a similar 
manner. It is infatua- 
tion, a state that is 
easily explained, but 
no one has yet charted 
the route by which it 
may be reached or 
avoided. 

The point of the 
book is that being married to Mr. Cyril 
Adair, Phyllis sets about creating him 
out of the refuse of a _begrimed 
and besotted nature, and she does 
create him, not by the exasperating 
conscientious good example which some 
good women set like thorns in the patches 
of their wayward husbands, but by the 
genius of love. Love becomes the wit 
of Phyllis. She practised new parts in 
it as a woman sometimes practises fash- 
ions. She made herself adorable as well 
as good; irresistible, as well as honor- 
able. In this connection the author 
writes : 

“Of all human gifts, surely that of loving 
has received the least general recognition. A 
genius for music, a genius for mathematics, or 
natural history, or sculpture, or mechanics, is 
at once admitted and acclaimed. But what of 
a genius for loving, which of all is infinitely 
the rarest? The trouble is that every one is 
conceited enough to think that he (or she) is 
a wonder at it. But frankly, do we really see 
so many love geniuses about us? Are we not 
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struck instead with the almost universal love- 
poverty? If the husband stays drearily at 
home every night of his life, and if the wife is 
entirely absorbed in the baby, are we not asked 
enthusiastically to applaud the happy home. 


“This is the national ideal, and tens of thou- 


sands are yawning heroically over it.” 

These sentences contain the motive of 
the story. And undoubtedly Mr. Os- 
bourne is right in his contention. In all 
probability he has hit upon the real ex- 
planation of why more bad men are not 
reclaimed in marriage and why so many 
good ones turn bad in it. Women do not 
know how to love. Many of them con- 
sider it an indignity. The great evolu- 
tion of life for them will not be suffrage, 
which, of course, they will have in time, 
but it will be a more intensive forming 
of their own natures, a developing of the 
love-genius. 

We may call attention in conclusion to 
the fact that the early life and adventures 
of Cyril Adair in this story are exactly 
similar to those described some years ago 
by Owen Kildare in his story, “My 
Mamie Rose,” and which were generally 
recognized at the time as being the story 
of Kildare’s own life during his -primi- 
tive Bowery period. 

& 
A Bundle of Light Spring 


Novels 


WE are not taking our fiction quite so 
seriously as we took it a few years ago: 
the influence of those grimly earnest 
Russians and Frenchmen and Germans 
and Scandinavians is on the wane. Fic- 
tion as a criticism of life has its uses 
still, but they may be disregarded with 
safety, since nowadays we have so many 
other ways of discussing the problems 
that confront us. Of course, the next 
pronounced “tendency” in our novels, as 
on our stage, will be toward the New 
Thought, which one of its devotees re- 
cently declared to be not new, but very 
old. “Call it the Higher Thought,” she 
said, rapturously. “Why not call it 
Loose Thinking?” askt her unfeeling 
husband. 

The fiction that seeks merely to amuse 
continues to flourish, the fiction that 
does not seek to make us remember the 
daily round and its vexations, but to 
make us forget it. As the tale of printed 
books increases from year to year, and 


the memory of the professional readei 
stretches farther back into the past, a 
problem presents itself ever more insist 
ently, even in this irresponsible depart 
ment of imaginative literature, the prob 
lem, that is, of the growing difficulty of 
constructing new plots, new situations, 
new characters. Perhaps such fiction 
can be justly appraised only by the gene 
ration whose contemporaries its authors 
are; perhaps it is unfair, as well as un- 
profitable, to establish standards which 
suggest comparisons of present efforts 
with past successes, because here, as 
nowhere else, it is the book of the season 
that counts, not that of fifteen, of twenty 
years ago. The life of even the most 
successful of best-sellers is short, for 
nowadays, whenever we hear of an old 
novel, we read a new one. 

Why treat light reading matter as if 
it were literature, as if it ought to be 
literature? If it serves its passing mo- 
ment, that is all that can and should be 
expected of it. 

And now for some of this reading 
matter put forward this spring for our 
entertainment only, with no afterthought 
of provoking reflection or discussion, 
dissension or assent. There are here ad- 
venture and mystery, and crime and its 
detection, brave deeds and gentle woo- 
ing, all the ingredients that have served 
since light fiction began, and that will 
have to suffice until light fiction ends. 
Detective novel merges into tale of 
crime, and both are allied to stories of 
adventure. You pay your money and 
you take your choice. 

In this matter of paying your money, 
you cannot make a better choice than 
Louis Joseph Vance’s The Bronze Bell. 
Here is a tale of adventure that is good 
enough to stand on its own merits, with- 
out suggesting comparative reminis- 
cences, or analysis of its ingredients and 
their prevenience. Mr. Vance gives you 
your money’s worth in an evening pleas- 
antly spent in a strange world, among 
strange people, away, far away from the 
prosaic daily grind upon which you close 
your door after the day’s work is done. 
An American mistaken for a rajah in 
hiding who is to lead the new rebellion 
in India, which England, according to 


1THe Bronze Berr. By Louis Joseph Vance. 11 
lus. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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the despatches, apprehends, the ant-heap 
if crowded Indian life, the Anglo- 
Indian secret service, native trickery, the 
mysterious East —adventure, danger, 
treachery, mystery, love, bravery, all the 
old materials, which are the only ones 
we know, are used with satisfying suc- 
cess. Mr. Vance has been a best-seller 
ere now; he deserves to be a best-seller 
once more with this book. It is not 
great art, it does not pretend to be, but 
it is a rattling good story. 

Determined as we are not to cast a 
look backward, not to remember what 
has gone before, we yet cannot fail to 
observe that Frederick Orin Bartlett's 
Web of the Golden Spider’ lacks some- 
what in even comparative originality. It 
has many merits, it is written with a cer- 
tain laudable measure of literary skill, it 





*TuHe Wes or THE GOLDEN Spiper. By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. Illus. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50. 


has “go” in parts, but—and herein lies 
perhaps the difference—whereas we do 
not care one bit that Mr. Vance’s India 
is unmistakably Kipling’s, we do care 
that Mr. Bartlett’s story resembles in 
plot several minor novels of recent date 
dealing with treasure and adventure and 
romantic, mysterious women in South 
America. 

Now for the detective and the story 
of crime. May Roberts Rinehart sets be- 
fore her readers the puzzle of The Man 
in Lower Ten’ of a sleeping-car, who is 
found murdered in the morning. Sus- 
picion fastens upon a lawyer who, hav 
ing retired to number. nine in the even- 
ing, and having risen for a smoke during 
the night, wakes up in number séven, 
with the stiletto with which the crime 


Illus. Indianapolis: 


AMERICAN FLAMINGO NESTING IN THE BAHAMAS. 
From the American Museum of Natural History. Illustration from Knowlton’s “Birds of the’ World.” Holt- 
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der his head. A well-constructed mystery 
this, and carried to a solution with con- 
siderable ingenuity. 

It has long been a custom of the French 
feuilletonistes to write their stories frank- 
. ly as sequels. It is a polite way of co- 
ercing the public into buying their earlier 
books, and, we suppose, an effective 
method of what is known in the business 
offices of our newspapers as “circulation 
breeding.” M. Gaston Leroux’s new tale 
of the detective cleverness of Rouleta- 
bille, The Perfume of the Lady in Black,* 
presupposes familiarity with his earlier 
“Mystery of the Yellow Room.” Same 
heroine, same villain, same hero, same de- 
tective, same admiring commentator. The 
new story begins where the old one 
left off, but the scene is shifted, 
and the criminal is more infernally 
clever than ever. The dénouement 
taxes our credulity somewhat, but that 
does not matter, as we have the full 
benefit of the mystery and its intricacies 
nearly all the way. Those who read the 
original story will find the sequel fully 
as good of its kind. 


The lady who writes under the name 
of E. Nesbit presents to us a murder mys- 
tery, but only toward the end of her 
story. Consequently the unraveling of 
the crime and the detection of the crim- 
inal do not furnish the plot, only the 


climax. The House with no Address’ is 
all about a Salome dancer, a girl who, 
while she is the rage on the London 
stage, succeeds in screening herself com- 
pletely from the public gaze in her sim- 
ple private life. She has reason to hide 
from one man, wherefore another finds 
the course of his true love far from 
smooth. It is the head used in the dance 
that has suggested a gruesome turn in 
the plot. “Salome” sensationalism can- 
not possibly go farther. 

A distressingly primitive theory of life 
is the basis of another story of crime, 
Ellery H. Clark’s Loaded Dice.” “Every- 
thing on earth is a gamble, and life, death 
and immortality are the greatest gambles 
of all. If you believe in a hereafter, keep 
straight, in the hope of a reward. if you 
do not, go ahead, and play the game as 


By Gaston 
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you please, without restraint.” This is 
the philosophy of the criminal in this 
book, who, having decided that he can 
only be certain of this life, proceeds t» 
plot and plan and murder for wealth, an | 
with his wealth for political power. But 
the dice are loaded, and in the end he 
loses. The author seemingly imagines 
that he teaches a lesson, or at least asks 
a solemn question, ““Who loaded the 
dice?” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is the criminal himself who 
does this: he mingles the companions of 
his vicious pleasures with his crime, he 
is clever in neither the choice nor the em- 
ployment of his accomplices. A poor and 
unpleasant book. 

The American cowboy and the Ameri- 
can miner are receding into the past of 
the facts of our life. All the more rea- 
son, then, to keep them alive in our fic- 
tion. The cattle king and the farmer are 
at war in Francis Lynde’s King of Ar- 
cadia,’ or at least, the most modern, as 
he has been the most ancient, advance 
agent of the farmer, the irrigation en- 
gineer. A Virginian owner of a vast 
tract of grazing land, his Mexican cow- 
boys, who fight his battle not wisely but 
with ferocious loyalty, a Kentucky en- 
gineer in charge of the irrigation works, 
and his construction gangs, are the war- 
ring factions in this story, which, of 
course, could not amble along so well 
without a love interest, wherefore the 
cattle king has an only daughter, and the 
engineer is quite a young man. The sen- 
timent does not go very deep, the char- 
acterization is on the surface, but the in- 
cidents are many, and the story has a 
wholesome atmosphere of activity, deter- 
mination, courage and manliness. 

The bad men of the Far West come 
into existence again in Frederick Niven’s 
The Lost Cabin Mine,’ whose title suffi- 
ciently indicates its contents. And it is 
good material of its kind, quite familiar. 
to be sure, but welcome none the less 
after a respite of several years. The 
stock characters are cleverly differen- 
tiated, and the author gets his atmos- 
phere with telling effect. This is not 
second-hand, but first-hand, knowledge. 
if perhaps controlled and tested by much 

'Tue Kine or ArRcaptA. By Francis Lynde. (Allus 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 
®Tue Lost Casin Mine. By Frederick Niven. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
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reading of the abundant fiction of this 
class. 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers’s Special 
\[essenger’ bears no less than four copy- 
right notices, spread over a period of five 
vears. This is not one of his tales of 


New York society, so dear to the heart 


of those who dwell not within its pale, so 
cleverly loaded with gossipy details of 
glittering customs and expensive habits, 
but a novelet of the Civil War, the spe- 
cial messenger being a woman who ren- 
dered great service to the Union armies 
in the field as a gatherer and conveyor 
of intelligence. The book reads as if it 
were based upon facts, but Mr. Cham- 
bers expressly denies this in a very brief 
preface. 

But for the accusation of attempted 
robbery of his mistress’s jewel safe, The 
Butler's Story,” as told by Arthur Train, 
would not come within the scope of this 
survey. Still, every emigrant is an ad- 
venturer, according to the late Lawrence 
E. Godkin. The butler is an Englishman 
employed in one of the most elaborate 
of New York establishments, the interest 
of the tale lying or being supposed to lie, 
in his comments upon our social life and 
institutions. His powers of observation 
are not very profound, his sarcasm is not 
very telling, but his diary is mildly amus- 
ing. What has interested us most is his 
table of the proper tips to be given by 
the guests of the rich to their servants. 


The Blue Bird. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20. 

The somber symbolism of Maeter- 
linck’s first “plays for puppets” has been 
transformed into something much more 
wholesome tho not less beautiful. Evi- 
dently the years he has spent with the 
bees and the flowers, studying them like 

Specta. Messencrr. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. Iie 


_°Tue Butrer’s Story. By Arthur Train. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


a scientist and then writing about them 
like a poet, have developed his insight 
without impairing his imagination. This 
fairy play, ostensibly written for children, 
obviously like many another of the kind 
intended for grown-ups, is pure joy and 
optimism. The ghosts who haunted 
Maeterlinck’s earlier dreams are here en- 
closed in one of the granite caves of 
Night, and when the two children, 
Tyltyl and Mytyl, open the door they 
proved quite tame and harmless. “They 
have felt bored in there ever since Man 
ceased to take them seriously.” The 
Cave of the Sicknesses has also been 
robbed of its terrors. “They are almost 
all poorly and discouraged,” explains 
Night. ‘Especially since the discovery 
of microbes.” The only one of the Sick- 
nesses which has life enough to come out 














MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


and run about in dressing gown and slip- 
pers when the door is opened is little 
Cold-in-the-Head who “is one of those 
which are least persecuted and which en- 
joy the best health.” 


Tue Cat—“He will have it soon, unless we 
perform some miracle. This is how 
the matter stands: Light, who is. guiding him 
and betraying us all, for she has placed her- 
self entirely on Man’s side, Light has learned 
that the Blue Bird, the real one, the only one 
that can live in the light of day, is hidden 
here, among the blue birds of the dreams that 
live on the rays of the moon and die as soon 
as they set eyes on the sun. She knows 
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that she is forbidden to cross the threshold of 
your palace, but she is sending the children ; 
and, as you cannot prevent Man from opening 
the doors of your secrets, I do not know how 
all this will end. . In any case, if, un- 
fortunately, they should lay their hands on the 
real Blue Bird, there would be nothing for us 

but to disappear. . 

NicgHt—"Oh dear, oh dear! . . . What 
times we live in! I never have a mo- 
ment’s peace. . I cannot understand 
Man, these last few years. What is he 
aiming at? Must he absolutely know 
everything? Already he has captured 
a third of my Mysteries, all my Terrors are 
afraid and dare not leave the house, my 
Ghosts have taken flight, the greater part of 
my Sicknesses are ill. : 

* & 

Birds of the World. A Popular Account. 
By Frank H. Knowlton. Edited by Rob- 
ert Ridgway. American Nature Series. 
874 pp., 16 colored plates, 236 illustrations. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $7.00. 

Of all living creatures birds are the 
most fascinating, the most graceful and 
the most beautiful. The peacock, the 
lyre-bird, the trogon, the parrots, the 
pheasants and the humming-birds show 
the gorgeousness of color and grace. 
To make the knowledge of the birds of 
the world known to the public is the pur- 
pose of this admirable book. It is a large 
and weighty volume, illustrated with col- 
ored plates and numerous engravings, 
and there is no better single source from 
which to begin one’s study of the general 
avifauna. Dr. Knowlton, the author, is 
fully competent from special study of the 
subject, and the anatomical introduction 
by Frederic A. Lucas opens the way to 
the scientific classification. But this book 
is not burdened with over-much scientific 
niceties. It is meant not for the special- 
ist but for the public. It does not give 
every bird known even in the United 
States, but those of the most importance 
or interest in each class or order. Take, 
for example, the grouse, pheasant, par- 
tridge, quail, francolin and _ bustard 
family of game birds, and the descrip- 
tion of so many of them calls attention 
to the great desirability of domesticating, 
or at least securing many of them in pre- 
serves. In Great Britain the various 
pheasants are raised for shooting and for 
beauty, but- very little in this country. 
Why should not some one or more of 
our agricultural stations take up the bird 
industry, bringing the choicest of the 
game .fowls from other parts of the 
world and thus adding to the wealth of 
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the country in other ways than by merc 
food production? Such a volume as this. 
which is one of the “American Natur 
Series,” ought to be accessible to ever 
boy that lives in the country and is in 
telligently instructed in rural affairs 
Such a boy or young man would por: 
over it until he learned the love of na 
ture, and got a sense of the beauty of the 
bird world. After that, or with it, wil! 
come the special study of the birds o! 
one’s own section, till one knows then 
all, each sort, as one knows the people in 
his own town. Every town ought to have 
its natural history society, the members 
of which should each take a special 
branch of study, and make collections. 
To those who would pursue such studies, 
or who would excite an interest in them 
in their families, we would recommend 
this volume, with its excellent descrip- 
tions, its numerous illustrations, and its 
brilliantly colored plates. 


re) 
Some of the New Books 


Many books a reader knows he wants or 
must have as soon as he hears of them. He 
may desire any new book by a favorite author 
or he may need all the literature appearing on 
a special subject, and he therefore does not 
need to wait for the slow process of critical 
appraisement. For this reason we are accus- 
tomed at the opening of the spring and fall 
book seasons to mention some of the recent 
and forthcoming publications in which we 
think our readers will be interested. 


The Story of Thyrz, by Alice 
Fiction Brown (Houghton); Kingsmead, by 

Bettina von Hutten (Dodd, Mead) ; 
The Three Brothers, by Eden Phillpotts 
(Macmillan) ; David ‘Bran, by Morley Rob- 
erts (Page); The Lady of the Dynamos, by 
Adele Marie Shaw and Carmelita Beckwith 
(Holt) ; Mr. Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice (Cen- 
tury); The White Mice, by Richard Harding 
Davis (Scribner) ; Fraternity, by John Gals- 
worthy (Putnam); The Romance of a Plain 
Man, by Ellen Glasgow (Macmillan); The 
Chippendales, by Robert Grant (Scribner) ; 
Partners Three, by Victor Mapes (Stokes) ; 
The Hand on the Latch, by May Cholmon- 
deley (Dodd, Mead); The Woman in Ques- 
tion, by John Reed Scott (Lippincott) ; The 
Missioner, by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Little, 
Brown); Dromina, by John Ayscough (Put- 
nam); The Delafield Affair, by Florence 
Finch Kelly (McClurg); The Straw, by Rina 
Ramsay (Macmillan); The Rule of Three, by 
Alma Martin Estabrook (Small, Maynard) ; 
Red Horse Hill, by Sidney McCall (Little, 
Brown); The Girl and the Bill, by Bannister 
Merwin (Dodd, Mead); The Gun Runner, by 
Arthur Stringer (Dodge); Love’s Privileg:, 
by Stella M. During (Lippincott) ; The Little 
Gods, by Rowland Thomas (Little, Brown) ; 
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Renascence and Reformation (Putnam) ; His- 
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fin); The Autobiography of N. S. Shaler 
(Houghton, Mifflin); Walt Whitman, by 
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Nietzsche: His Life and Work, by 
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alities (Macmillan) ; Romances of the French 
Revolution, by G. Lenotre (Brentano); What 
Have the Greeks Done for Civilization? by 
John P. Mahaffy (Putnam); General Kuro- 
patkin’s Military Memoirs, by A. B. Lindsay 
(Dutton) ; The Russo-Japanese War, by Capt. 
F. R. Sedgwick (Macmillan); America and 
the Far Eastern Question, by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard (Moffat, Yard); Every-Day Japan, by 
Count Tadasu Hayashi (Cassell); Statistical 
and Chronological History of the American 
Navy, by R. W. Neeser (Macmillan) ; Amer- 
ican Supremacy, by G. W. Crichfield (Bren- 
tano); The Romance of American Expansion, 
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Within, by Manuel Andujar (Revell); Ma- 
drid,; by A. F. Calvert (Lane); The Story of 
New Netherland. by William Elliot Griffis 
(Houghton, Mifflin): The ‘Andean Land, by 
Chase S. Osborn (McClurg); Letters from 
China, by Sarah Pike Conger (McClurg) ; 
My African Journey, by Winston Spencer 
Churchill (Doran): From Cairo to the Cata- 
ract, by Blanche M. Carson (Page): The 
Story of the Great Lakes, by Edward Chan- 
ning and Marion E. Lansing (Macmillan). 


Education in the Far East, 
MIsceLLANEous by Charles F. Thwing 

(Houghton, Mifflin): The 
Reorganization of Our Colleges, by Clarence 
F. Birdseye (Baker, Taylor); A History of 
Education Before the Middle Ages. by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves (Macmillan): Social Or- 
ganization, by C. H. Cooley (Scribner) : Plain 
Economic Facts, by Ambrose M. Thomas 
(Cochrane); The Passing of the Tariff, by 
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Government of European Cities, by W. B. 
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Jackson (Dutton); Medieval Architecture, by 
Arthur Kingsley Porter (Baker, Taylor); 
Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, by 
Edwin A. Barber (Putnam); Art in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Sir Walter Armstrong 
(Scribner). 
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The Church of the Cross and 
the Resurrection 

That Christ did not organize his 
Church may be true, but it is nevertheless 
his Church, based on his teachings, his 
spirit, his life and death and resurrec- 
tion. It had to be. Christ’s disciples and 
followers were unlike other people of 
their times.. They were a peculiar people, 
and the very necessity of things made 
them come together and organize to ac- 
complish their work. 

Is it generally understood how pecul- 
iar, how revolutionary, the Christian 
Church was and still is? There are_re- 
ligions of fear, whose main purpose is to 
escape the malignant spirits that rule na- 
ture. There are higher religions, which 
seek to secure an equable calm of mind, 
a stoic patience and peace. That is some- 
thing. There is the religion out of 
whose bosom Christianity came, which 
teaches the noble doctrine of the unity of 
God and the social duties of equal jus- 
tice to all—the prohibition of cruelty and 
wrong to another—“Thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not commit adultery; thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false 
witness; thou shalt not covet.” That is 
the highest religion men knew before 
Jesus. But Christianity took a step in 
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advance. It added what was omitted in 
the Ten Commandments. It made su- 
preme what was secondary in the Jewish 
religion. It put love before all; it made 
righteousness only a subordinate, thing, a 
department of love. 

And this love was something outgo- 
ing. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” One suffers and works for 
one’s self, and equally should for one’s 
neighbor. It is no silent love, but an en- 
ergetic, serviceable love. Its aim is not 
to help or develop or in some way culti- 
vate one’s self, but to serve and uplift 
other people. That is the very- essence 
of Christianity as taught by Christ. Its 
prayer is “Our Father.” If “our Father,” 
Father of all men in all the world, then 
all men in all the world are our brothers, 
and we are under obligation to treat 
them with all the love of a brother, no 
matter where or what they are. And that 
obligation is a religious obligation, rest- 
ing on the Fatherhood of God. 

Accordingly, Christianity is a mission- 
ary religion. If it has a truth and a 
blessing it must spread the knowledge of 
them. Its first officials were apostles, 
which is the Greek word for missionary. 
“Go ye into all the world” said Christ, 
and “‘they went everywhere preaching 
the word,” and still they go. Notice here 
the superiority of Christianity to Juda- 
ism. The Old Testament has not one 
command to make proselytes, not one; 
but it is the cardinal obligation of Chris- 
tianity, because it has something worth 
giving. To this day the Jewish religion 
avoids seeking converts. It takes a pride 
in the separateness of a people chosen for 
special privilege. Christianity wants to 
give all it has to the world. 

And it has given it freely. The Church 
is by far the most powerful influence the 
world has ever seen for all purity and 
goodness and love. That is its business. 
That is what it is set to preach and to do. 
There is nothing personal or selfish about 
it. In hundreds of thousands of cities 
and hamlets it preaches goodness and 
love to hundreds of millions of men, wo- 
men and children. It does it every week, 
yes, every day. It pledges its members 
to follow that law, to spread that gospel. 

There are other benevolent organiza- 
tions patterned more or less on its exam 
ples or rules, but with a narrower, limit- 
ed scope. They teach help to their own 
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sort, to their constituency. They are 
brothers after a sort, giving help, that 
they may be helped in turn. They are 
good, but they come infinitely below the 
ideal of the Church. They can grow 
some good Christian fruit, for the Church 
has given them the seed. 

The fruit of the Christian Church is 
seen in Christian lands. We properly 
call ours a Christian civilization, for such 
it is, based on Christianity. The non- 
Christian nations are getting it after we 
have taught them what Christianity can 
give them. Christendom is not all Chris- 
tian, for the Church has to make its con- 
stant fights within Christendom, against 
Christianity’s foes; but the Church is all 
the time lifting the aims and ideals of 
the whole community. Who are the peo- 
ple who are raising the standard of pub- 
lic morals? It is the members of the 
Church and those who sympathize with 
it. Who are those who are lowering the 
public conscience and injuring the peo- 
ple? They are those who hate and fight 
the Church, 

The Church is imperfect—of course it 
is. Perfection is rare in this world. But 
it is no sign of a right or an independ- 
ent mind to abuse the Church. Think 
what the world would have been without 
it. If you want the world better and 
sweeter you have got to walk with the 
Church or behind it—it is best to be in 
it and of it. 

The central figure in the Church is 
Jesus Christ. He is its teacher and its 
example. He went about doing good. 
He said that love is all. His cross is the 
eternal lesson of self-sacrifice for truth 
and love; and his resurrection is the 
promise not merely of our personal fu- 
ture life, but of the resurrection of the 
whole world out of ignorance, evil and 
wrong into the perfected Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

& 
Great Corporations and the Public 


THOsE who control some of our great 
corporations and who complain that the 
people are unjustly hostile to such com- 
panies do not give sufficient weight to 
certain offenses of their own which af- 
feet public opinion.. For example, the 
Sugar Trust has been found guilty, by a 
jury, of cheating the Government by 
using dishonest weighing scales. It was 
required by law to pay duty on imported 
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raw sugar. In the upright post of each 
weighing machine was cunningly hidden 
a spring which reduced the actual 
weight of each package by 1% or 2 per 
cent. In this test suit the Government 
recovered $134,116, and it will now sue 
to recover about $2,250,000 more, under- 
taking to show that this fraudulent de- 
vice in the weighing machines has been 
used for many years at the Trust’s 
wharves and warehouses in Brooklyn 
and Jersey City. 

Now, this must be regarded by all 
honest persons as a mean and contempt- 
ible fraud. The people remember that 
this Sugar Trust, now capitalized at 
$90,000,000, was one of the first combi- 
nations to attempt a suppression of 
competition and take advantage of a 
high protective tariff duty; that its suc- 
cess in procuring such a duty or in pre- 
venting a reduction of it has been a 
cause of scandal, and that its profits have 
been great. The jury in a Federal court 
says that this Trust, not content with the 
profits derived from a tariff which was 
virtually its own private tax upon con- 
sumers, has withheld great sums from 
the people’s treasury by weighing with 
false scales. 

It was the plain duty of the respon- 
sible officers of the Sugar, Trust, of 
course, if they were innocent, to seek out 
and punish publicly those subordinates 
who were guilty, and also to express to 
the American people their profound re- 
gret that such a fraud should have been 
practised in their dealings with the Gov- 
ernment. They have not done this. 

Our greatest railway corporation is 
the Union Pacific, with its controlled 
lines. It was sued by the Government 
not long ago for taking large tracts of 
coal land from the public domain by 
fraud. By surrendering these lands, 
valued at $1,500,000, and paying for the 
coal mined, it has now virtually admitted 
that the charge was well founded. Some 
one holding a responsible position in the 
company was guilty. The controlling 
officers and capitalists of the Union Pa- 
cific should expose and punish the guilty 
man or men, and should assure the pub- 
lic that the company would be ashamed 
to profit by such theft. Up to the pres- 
ent time, however, such action has not 
been taken and such disavowal has not 
been given to the people, 
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The same great corporation, its sub- 
sidiary coal company, and one of its con- 
trolled railroads, with two officers, were 
found guilty last week of breaking the 
law by discriminating against a coal 
merchant in Utah. This gives the com- 
pany another opportunity to commend 
itself to the public by punishing those 
who were convicted and others who 
committed the offense. It should not 
protect them. 

On the same day the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company’s subsidiary 
coal corporation (the Utah Fuel Com- 
pany) pleaded guilty to a charge of 
fraud in a suit brought by the Govern- 
ment, and surrendered 14,000 acres of 
coal land dishonestly acquired, also pay- 
ing a fine of $8,000 and $192,000 for 
coal already mined. Here the Govern- 
ment explains that the frauds were per- 
petrated by the predecessors of the Fuel 
Company. It appears, therefore, that 


the persons indicted in this case may not 
deserve to be punished. But the com- 
pany must know who the guilty men are. 
If it desires to clear itself before the 
public it should expose them and bring 


them to justice. 

In another suit the Government 
sought to recover from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company $3,000,000 
worth of coal land in Montana, On the 
3d inst. Judge Hunt, of the Federal 
court, declared the company’s title null 
and void, on the ground that the land 
had been acquired improperly. It is not 
made clear by the dispatches whether the 
offense was committed by land officers, 
or by the company, or by both. If this 
great corporation is innocent, and if it 
knows who are guilty, it should expose 
the guilty, in the interests of justice and 
in defense of its own good name. 

In all such cases the course to be 
taken by an innocent corporation or by 
innocent controlling officers is plainly 
indicated. If they fail to follow this 
course, they should not be surprised if 
the people believe that they were en- 
gaged in perpetrating the frauds, or that 
the work was done with their knowledge 
and approval. Failure so to act in their 
‘own defense excites public hostility. 
The average man regards with hearty 
contempt a corporation capitalized at 
$90,000,000 or several hundred millions 
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that cheats the national treasury by 
using false scales, or that takes coal land 
from the public domain by fraud. His 
contempt may be exprest in legislation. 


2 
A Strange Preference 


WE are glad to publish an article thi 
week by the able editor of the Charles 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier; and yet 
we hope it will be regarded as no dis- 
courtesy if in this same issue we call at- 
terition to the most radical and intract- 
able utterance we have yet come across 
on the subject of negro office-holding in 
the South. 

It is well known that on the accession 
of President Taft to office the perfectly 
competent Collector of the Port resigned 
to give the President the opportunity to 
appoint a man of the chromatic tint 
which the white people, voiced by The 
News and Courier, demanded. We are 
by no means clear that the President did 
right in yielding, for the majority of the 
people of the State are tinted like Dr. 
Crum. Having secured his resignation 
there follows the attempt to drive all 
other colored men out of office, and the 
Florence postmaster is the first victim. 

It was reported that a Northern white 
man, for some time a resident and a Re- 
publican, was to be made postmaster at 
Florence, and the Columbia State de- 
clared that the people would rather have 
a competent negro in office than a white 
man who should recall the days of recon- 
struction. This does not please The 
News and Courier. Under no circum- 
stances would it take a negro. It thus 
lays down the law to white and black, 
and to President Taft: 

“The State’s sentence, “An honest, capable 
and respectable negro of the vicinage would 
be less objectionable than a white Republican 
who would recall the trying period of Carpet- 
bag government” means, if it mean anything, 
that now, at this time, some kinds of negroes 
would be preferable to some kinds of white 
men in public office in the South, and that is 
the proposition that we flatly dispute. We lay 
down the proposition that Florence or any 
Southern town does not want a negro post- 
master and will accept any kind of white man, 
regardless of his qualifications and his record, 
in preference to a negro. 

“That is the only safe ground that a South- 
ern community can stand on. We can’t breathe 
freely until we know that the negro is out oi 
politics in the South; we can’t hope for de 
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cent white government until the condition is 
accepted in Washington and thruout this Re- 
public that the Government is going to be 
white.” 

We cannot argue against such an ab- 
surd proposition. It refutes itself. To 
say that any white ignoramus or. thief 
would be preferable to the most repu- 
table colored officeholder is too prepos- 
terous for discussion. And yet it is to this 
extreme of absurdity that these ardent 
sectionalists are driven. No negro should 
vote, no negro should hold office, for a 
negro is not a full man, not even if his 
blood is seven-eighths white. White men 
must have everything; white men must 
rule the black, or blackish, men. Ne- 
groes must not be allowed to rise to the 
level of white men, even if seven-eighths 
of their blood appeals for it. Is that 
right? Is it safe? Remember that the 


white people are in a minority in South 
Carolina, and this minority demands, be- 
cause they have had it in the past, the 
perpetual right of rule over the major- 
ity, and that majority is rising in intelli- 
how long will it be 


gence and wealth; 
safe? 

To be sure the white rulers of South 
Carolina claim to be the true friends of 
the colored people, and boast of what 
they have done to educate them. Here 
is another editorial in the same News 
and Courier, which tells of an ‘“Educa- 
tional Triumph.” It tells how Colonel 
Shaw died at the head of his negro sol- 
diers in a battle in the siege of Charles- 
ton in 1863. The negro soldiers, it says, 
after the war started the Shaw School in 
Charleston, with the aid of Northern 
money, and it was turned over to the city 
as a public school thirty-five years ago. 

“Since they took over the affairs of this 
school the commissioners have expended on 
account of this memorial to the white colonel 
of the colored Massachusetts regiment more 
than $350,000, the larger part of this very large 
sum having been paid by the white taxpayers 
of this town. In this Shaw School more than 
fifty thousand colored children have been edu- 
cated in the rudiments at least since it past 
into control of the white people of this com- 
munity. There are now and have been every 
year for some years two thousand colored 
children attending this school and receiving 
from a competent and very earnest corps of 
white teachers the best possible instruction. 

; During this period not one dollar has 
been contributed from any of the benefactions 
of Northern promoters of negro education to 
aid in this work.” 
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That is an interesting statement. It 
is to the credit of the~white rulers that 
they did not change the name oi the 
Shaw School. It is to their credit that 
they did not suppress the public school 
system, for both whites and blacks or- 
ganized by the Carpetbag government. 
It is to their credit that they did sup- 
port this and one other primary school 
for negroes, even tho sadly crowded, and 
far less generously supported than the 
schools for white children. But we do 
object to the implication that meanwhile 
the Northern promoters of negro educa- 
tion have contributed not a dollar to aid 
in this work. 

Does not our intelligent contemporary 
know that Charleston supplies only pri- 
mary education to its colored children, 
and that if they want anything more 
they must get it from the charity of 
Northern people? Why should not so rich 
a city as Charleston be ashamed to have 
its people depend for education on out- 
side charity? Why should it supply free 
schooling to its white youth in the high 
school and require its poorer colored 
youth to pdy tuition to private schools? 
Have our Charleston friends never heard 
of the Avery Normal School, where col- 
ored youths have to go after they have 
learnt their letters at the Shaw School, 
owned by the American Missionary As- 
sociation, the property valued at $30,000, 
where the pupils have to pay tuition to 
support it, which has been aided by the 
American Missionary Association to the 
extent of $125,000? That is, if a col- 
ored child wants to learn something 
more than just how to read and write, the 
city of Charleston refuses to give him 
the opportunity, and compels him to pay 
term bills at a missionary normal school 
whose slender income is eked out by the 
annual appropriation of some thou- 
sands of dollars from New York. “Not 
a dollar”? No, not a dollar from North- 
ern promoters of education for the Shaw 
primary school, but a constant stream of 
money, and a noble succession of self- 
sacrificing teachers for the next higher 
grades. And out of the’ hundreds. of 
its gradjiates have come the larger part 
of the superior class of negroes in 
Charleston. 

Nevertheless, we hold that, apart from 
his terror of negro domination, Colonel 
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Hemphill is one of the most influential 
forces for peace-and good order in South 
Carolina. He hates all lawlessness, 
fights the pistol habit, and wishes the 
negroes to be benevolently governed. 

& 
The School Question in France 


Tue Ferry Law of 1882 gave France 
a public school system, commonly known 
as the lay school. Two years later the 
religious orders were removed from the 
schools after the Waldeck-Rousseau in- 
vestigations. Not only were they deprived 
of the schools, but a proviso was enacted 
and is now law, which forbids them to 
teach. Any one, priest or layman or lay- 
woman, may open a school in France 
with one exception: no member of a re- 
ligious order, man or woman, can teach 
in any French school, public or private. 
This law the orders brought upon them- 
selves ; for while receiving State support 
they were teaching treason in the schools, 
denouncing the Republic and upholding 
a Monarchy. And this charge was 


proven to the hilt. 
With the separation of Church and 


State a new phase arose. Under direc- 
tion from Rome the Episcopate are mak- 
ing a broadside attack on the public 
school by articles in the press, legal com- 
plaints, sermons, threats of deprivation 
of the sacraments, efforts to deprive men 
of their livelihoods and crowning all— 
the League of Fathers. Frenchmen at 
large are divided as to the best way of 
meeting the attacks. Many wish to leave 
the whole matter to the Government, by 
fresh laws and heavy-handed execution. 
Others recalling their country’s history 
prefer to ignore the attacks. The Church, 
so they argue. is always armed and ready 
for a row. Nothing said today is new 
and has not been said before. The ever- 
protesting Church need only be met with 
a shrug of the shoulders. Still another 
group, under the lead of M. Ferd. Buis- 
son, a Radical Deputy and professor at 
the Sorbonne, propose to wrestle with 
the Church and use her own weapons. 
The Church now uses the laws of the Re- 
public in order to attack the Republic; 
lay institutions to attack matters affect- 
ing the laity. Why all this? Because she 
aims to bring on a reaction. At the pres- 
ent moment, education is up; the neutral- 
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ity of the school is the butt. The Church 
has anathematized the schools—but in 
vain. Now she will strive for a strict 
neutrality and will proceed by process of 
law against such teachers as break it, as 
also against any officials who may connive 
at such transgressions. Under the pre- 
text of its maintenance, the bishops sur- 
round the schools of the land with a sys- 
tem of spying and-a trail of denuncia- 
tions; as a result the whole country is 
upset. One unfortunate teacher has al- 
ready been innocently convicted and im- 
prisoned. Recently M. Briand gave out 
from the tribune the number of offenses 
committed in prosecuting this fresh at- 
tack. They number 524—no small fig- 
ure. Lastly, the clergy lay siege to the 
Law of Association of 1901. Under this 
law they organized “The League of 
Fathers”; a harmless body on its face, 
aye, a useful body, for fathers should do 
everything for their offspring. But un- 
der its cover most shocking means are 
resorted to in order to throttle the schools 
and harass the teachers. Le Terreur 
Noir—The Black Terror—is how this ° 
league is popularly called. To meet the 
clericals on these grounds and use their 
weapons is the object of Buisson’s appeal. 
Greek meets Greek. 

Meanwhile the French Hierarchy raise 
as ever the cry of persecution. But from 
the tribune on the day when he gave the 
above quoted figures, M. Briand pointed 
out that Pius X ordered the revolt of 
Catholics against the law of separation, 
overriding the favorable vote of the 
Hierarchy ; that he rejected the Law of 
Association for Public Worship, altho 
it made the Hierarchy supreme; that he 
banned the Mutualités Ecclesiastiques, 
thus depriving the Church of France of 
20,000,000 francs and condemning a mu- 
tual benefit society of the clergy which 
had existed for several years; that he 
urged the Catholics of France to resist 
the legal inventories. of churches and 
their possessions. The attack on the 
public school is sure to provoke a serious 
defense. “The French League of Teach- 
ing” is now in the breach and calls for 
leagues of republican fathers and moth- 
ers. It has named a band of lawyers to 
look after the legal aspects of the ques- 
ton, and among them are some sixteen 
members of Parliament. 
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There need be little doubt as to the 
outcome. Every nation has its’ public 
school system, and they that attack it, in 
France or in England, will be beaten. 


& 


An Elementary Lesson in Balkan 
Politics 


THE continued story entitled “The 
Balkan Crisis,” which has been running 
in all the papers for a year, has come to 
an end this week, altho it has been such 
a success that there will doubtless be a 
sequel. Those who have read each chap- 
ter as it came out have found it as inter- 
esting as tho it had been written by Doyle, 
Vance or Oppenheim, but some people 
cannot bear to read a continued story, or, 
having missed a few chapters, have lost 
track of the plot and feel a vague irrita- 
tion at the sight of the word “Balkan” 
as reminding them of something they 
ought to know about, but do not. Some 
amusing verses going the rounds voice 
this vexation: 

“Who or which or what is or are 

The Sanjak of Novibazar?” 
Why did the announcement last Febru- 
ary of a proposal to build a hundred and 
twenty miles of railroad thru the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, where it was undeniably 
needed, set two provinces free, bring two 
others into, permanent subjection, give 
Turkey a constitution, and keep all 
Europe shivering for fear of a war ever 
since ? 

If the primary class in international 
politics will come forward and take the 
front seats while the older pupils study 
their own lessons and do not listen to us, 
we will explain the whole subject in ten 
minutes and in words of one syllable, ex- 
cept where such a limitation of vocabu- 
lary is incompatible with perspicacity. 

Thirty years ago Russia set out to di- 
vide up and dispose of the estate of 
Turkey, whom she had long before 
dubbed “the Sick Man of the East.” 
Having had something to do with mak- 
ing him sick, nobody had a better right 
to be his executor. There had been in- 
surrections in the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from 1875 onward. 
The Servians took up arms the follow- 
ing year. Bulgaria, showing signs of un- 
easiness, was ravaged by the Bashi- 
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bazouks, massacreing men, women and 
children by the thousand. Russia listened 
to the cry of her fellow Slavs and took 
up arms in their defense and her own in- 
terest. The invading army had hard 
work fighting its way down thru Bul- 
garia, altho it outnumbered the Turkish 
two to one, but finally it reached Adrian- 
ople and the capital lay defenseless be- 
fore it. At San Stefano, almost in Con- 
stantinople itself, thé conqueror dictated 
his terms, which were these: Bulgaria 
to be made an autonomous tho tributary 
principality extending from the Black 
Sea to the Aégean, including practically 
all the European territory conquered by 
Russia; Montenegro, Servia and Ru- 
mania to be independent. That is, the 
Turkish Empire was to have pieces 
trimmed off all along the edge and be cut 
in two by Bulgaria, leaving to the Turk 
in Europe a little bit around Constanti- 
nople and the detached provinces of the 
Macedonian and Albanian regions. Rus- 
sia was to get back Bessarabia, lost by the 
Crimean War, and would ultimately get 
access to the Mediterranean by the Bul- 
garian pathway. 

England went wild at the news. The 
Houses of Parliament were besieged by 
a mob howling for war. The crowds in 
the music halls sang the chorus which 
gave us a new word: 

“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the men, we've got the ships, we’ve 
got the money, too.” 

Beaconsfield was the idol of the Jin- 
goes. He sent the British fleet to Con- 
stantinople and ordered the Sepoys to 
embark for Europe. When Bismarck 
called the Congress of Berlin in 1878 to 
revise the Treaty of San Stefano, he 
went in person with Lord Salisbury and 
came back triumphant, bringing “peace 
with honor.” You remember that big 
picture of the Congress. Never such an 
array of notables on one canvas. Never 
such a solemn farce. For, as we now 
know, the affair was settled beforehand, 
or privately. The secret treaties of 
Great Britain with Russia and with 
Turkey came to light by accident and 
treachery soon after. The secret treaty 
between Austria and Turkey in regard 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina was dis- 
closed only a few months ago. England 
got the island of Cyprus as payment in 
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advance for her intervention. France 
got from England the promise of a free 
hand in Africa, whence her Saharan em- 
pire and Morocco. 

In the session of June 29th, Count 
Andrassy arose and complained of the 
trouble and expense that the insurrec- 
tion in Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
caused Austria-Hungary, whereupon the 
Marquis of Salisbury, as tho struck by 
a bright idea, proposed that these two 
provinces should be “occupied and ad- 
ministered by Austria-Hungary,” which 
the Congress approved. Bulgaria was 
cut down to a strip between the Danube 
and the Balkans. Eastern Rumelia be- 
came a semi-detached province, with the 
Prince of Bulgaria as Governor-General. 


The way the diplomatists sitting around’ 


Prince Bismarck’s table put together the 
dissected map of the Ottoman Empire 
may be seen by reference to the last 
page of our “Survey of the World.” 
Turkey was arched over by a series of 
practically independent states—Eastern 
Rumelia, Bulgaria, Servia and Monte- 
negro, reading the names from right to 
left, in the Oriental way. The keystone 


of the arch was the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar—or, let us translate, the County 


of Newmarket. This was driven in by 
the Congress of Berlin as a sort of 
wedge to keep Servia and Montenegro 
apart. The Treaty of San Stefano had 
brought them close together, and by giv- 
ing Montenegro ports on the Adriatic. 
had practically given Servia a passage to 
the sea. Novibazar, which has about the 
area and population of Delaware, was 
left under Turkish administration, but 
Austria was given the right to garrison 
the territory, and—hereby hangs this 
tale—to maintain military and commer- 
cial roads there. 

When Austria, a year ago, announeed 
her intention to take advantage of this 
right by putting thru a railroad from 
her Bosnian frontier to connect with the 
railroad from Salonika, thus giving a 
direct route to the A°gean, she touched 
the keystone of the arch and shook the 
whole edifice set up by the Congress of 
Berlin. A new factor in the Turkish 
problem made its appearance—the Turk- 
ish people. The Committee of Union 
and Progress (with some stress on the 
word “Union”) took alarm and the 
revolution broke out, prematurely but 
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not unsuccessfully. The patriotic Young 
Turks took control of the Government. 
Austria announced her intention of 
making the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina formal and permanent, and 
offered to relinquish her claim on Novi- 
bazar in compensation. Servia and 
Montenegro declared their intention of 
making war rather than allow the per- 
manent alienation of these provinces. 
Nothing would have pleased Austria 
better, but the Powers compelled Servia 
and Montenegro to quiet down and sub- 
mit to the inevitable. Russia, who was 
naturally the most inclined to interfere in 
their behalf, as she did thirty years be- 
fore, was checked by a threat from Ger- 
many. Turkey haying no interest in the 
creation of a strong federation of Serb 
states to the west, accepted $11,000,000 
and Novibazar as compensation for the 
loss of her title to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
joining in the grab game, seized the 
Orient Railroad in Eastern Rumelia, be- 
longing to the Turkish Government, and 
crowned. himself at Tirnova Czar of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia. Turkey 
condoned this insult also, in considera- 
tion of some $24,000,000, which Russia 
will pay her and collect from Bulgaria. 
So ends the story, briefly, baldly told. 
Turkey is free and enfranchised, and 
has some money in the treasury from 
the sale of empty titles. The Balkan 
states are no puppets, as planned at Ber- 
lin, but independent and prosperous. 
France is placated by the abandonment 
of German’s interference with her 
schemes in Morocco. The Kaiser has 
shaken “the mailed fist” in the face of 
Europe. Russia is incensed and help- 
less. And England? Well, England is 
laying down “Dreadnoughts” to match 
Germany’s. 
& 
An Inhibition A notable case has just 
Resisted occurred in England of 
a clergyman refusing to 
obey a narrow rule of his Church. which 
recalls a famous similar case in this coun- 
try about forty years ago. Canon Hen- 
son, in charge of St. Margaret’s, in Lon- 
don, is the offender. Canon Henson is 
one of the most distinguished clergymen 
in England, and St. Margaret’s, close to 
the Westminister Abbey, is one of the 
famous churches of London. He is one 
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of the liberal clergymen of the Anglican 
Church, and he accepted an invitation to 
preach in a Nonconformist church—they 
call them chapels in England—in Bir- 
mingham, without asking permission of 
the local clergy. Indeed, one of them, 
within whose local parish the “chapel” 
was, wrote to him protesting against the 
invasion, as if parishes in a big city have 
anything more than nominal boundaries, 
and told him that in preaching to a Dis- 
senting congregation he would “degrade 
his orders and his position in the 
Church.” Canon Henson evidently re- 
garded this as impudence and preached 
all the same. But in it he disobeved a 
rule of the Anglican Church, and the of- 
fended vicar made complaint to the 
Bishop of Birmingham. The latter is a 
liberal man, and has himself preached 
in Nonconformist meetings; but the 
rule, he says, is clear that no clergyman 
can preach anywhere in another clergy- 
man’s parish without his consent; and 
while it is disagreeable to him he must 
vindicate the incumbent’s rights, and the 
Canon must submit to an ecclesiastical 


trial, which may be postponed until his 


return from a visit to America. The 
similar case here was that of Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., who preached in New 
Brunswick, N. J., without permission 
from the two Episcopal rectors of that 
town, Dr. Stubbs and Dr. Boggs. They 
brought charges against Mr. Tyng, and 
he was convicted, and the Bishon of New 
York gave him a sound rebuke. This 
case of Boggs and Stubbs vs. Tyng gave 
great amusement to the press, and some 
scandal, for it seemed as if the apptica- 
tion of the rule was a confession of 
schism from the Church Universal. 


Where are the children? 
Has the tendency to- 
ward race suicide af- 
fected the homes of INDEPENDENT read- 
ers? When in our issue of February 
18th we asked for photographs of chil- 
dren of all ages and kinds to publish in 
our next Vacation Number we expected 
to be swamped with them, because all 
children take good pictures, whether they 
are ugly or pretty, and nothing is more 
fun than taking them. But so far the pic- 
tures have been slow coming in and we 
want many times as many as we have so 
that we can get more freedom of 
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choice. We proposed to put on a big 
annex to that issue on purpose to hold 
the children of THe INDEPENDENT. 
For the best photograph of children or 
other picture suitable for the Vacation 
Number we will pay $10, for the second 
best $5, and for all the others we use $2 
apiece. Send as many as you like and 
be quick about it, so that they will get to 
us by May Ist. We have not received 
enough vacation stories, either. Don’t 
you know any? If you called on us dur- 
ing office hours you would very likely 
tell us of your vacation adventures for 
an hour at a time if we asked about them; 
instead of that put it down on paper, 250 
—500 words of it and send it to us right 
away. We also asked for personal testi- 
mony on the actual workings of woman 
suffrage in the United States and foreign 
countries (see editorial of March 11th), 
but we have not received as many of 
these as we want. Several States where 
the women have full or partial suffrage 
have not so far been heard from. If you 
live or have lived in any such State give 
us the benefit of your observations and 
experiences. Whether favorable or un- 
favorable it will be equally welcome, pro- 
vided it is fact and not theory. 
a 

It is a most serious condi- 
bs ya tion that arises in France 

from the proposed revolt of 
the 800,000 officials of the Government, 
aided by the Confederation of Labor, 
against the Government itself. It is the 
question of the right of the state’s em- 
ployees to strike against the state; but 
if we allow that it is not treason for em- 
ployees of the Post Office to refuse to 
obey orders, and that their position dif- 
fers from that of soldiers, it may amount 
to actual civil war, to revolt and revolu- 
tion, if the state’s servants and the mem- 
bers of the Confederation of Labor join 
in a strike to compel the submission of 
the Government. That might make the 
servants the masters, the rulers instead 
of the Deputies and Premier Clemen- 
ceau. Indeed, at the meeting last Sun- 
day, where 15,000 workmen were in at- 
tendance, speakers were cheered wildly 
who threatened revolution. We may 
have to admit that a generation of re- 
publican government in France has not 
assured such government as permanent. 
It does not seem to us quite the thing 
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that government by the people should be 
replaced by government by the paid 
servants of the people, paid to distribute 
the mail, or to attend to gas and electric 
lights, and not to make the laws. It is 
only two or three weeks since Paris was 
in darkness, and the telegraph and tele- 
phone system of the country interrupted 
for days, because the men would not do 
the work they were paid to do. There 
has not a more dangerous crisis arisen 
in France since 1870. 

ed 

The Archbishop of Paris the other day 
sprinkled some aeroplanes with holy wa- 
ter and blest them. He said: 

“Man by his original fall lost sovereignty 
of the air, but these inventions permit the 
hope that he may be allowed by divine grace 
to regain some small fragment of his original 
dominion. The Church is therefore happy to 
bless these machines, destined to soar in space 
and conquer realms hitherto beyond man’s 
dominion.” 

Exactly how man lost sovereignty of the 
air by the fall is not clear to us. We 
doubt not that the flying machines need 
special blessing, for we have always un- 
derstood that Satan is prince of the pow- 
ers of the air. 

J 

April ist was a glorious day in Georgia, 
for on that date the terrible convict lease 
system of forty years’ duration came to 
an end. Out of the camps marched the 
prisoners, singing the doxology, “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 
‘lhink of the tortures of a system as felt 
by those who could thank God that they 
would suffer only the ordinary depriva- 
tion and tasks of common imprisonment. 
And think of the great fortunes made by 
all this cruelty—fortunes that have en- 
abled the possessor to aspire to the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. It is a better day for 
Georgia, for conscience solely, and not 
profit, dictated the reform. 

& 

Governor Hughes, of New York, in a 
memorial address from the pulpit for- 
merly occupied by the late Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, referred in the following 
words to the part taken by Tue INDE- 
PENDENT in extending his influence: 

“I cannot talk to you as one of the intimates 
of Dr. Cuyler, for I knew him only slightly 
in a personal way, but I can claim to have been 
one of that larger congregation outside of this 


church which he so nobly served. When I 
was a young man I used to devote many Sun- 


day afternoons to reading THE INDEPENDENT 
and I cannot adequately express my apprecia 
tion of the quiet counsel and wholesome hel; 
that I drew from him thru that source.” 


Canada is discussing the question 
whether it must build a “Dreadnought” 
or two, and the jingoes are noisy. If thei: 
people and our people had the large out 
look they would be planning the condi 
tions of continental union. Certainl\ 
English-speaking North America ought 
to be one nation, as Goldwin Smith has 
often told Canadians. In case of war 
Great Britain could not protect Canada 
Canada and the United States forego 
their mutual advantage out of sentiment 
or indifference, and build tariff walls 
against each other to their mutual injury. 

Js 


According to statistics published by 
the Census Bureau, in 1790 families con- 
sisting of no more than three persons 
composed but one-fourth of the entire 
number ; in 1900 they were 40 per cent. 
In 1900 families composed of six persons 
comprised nearly half of the whole; now 
they are scarcely more than a fourth. If 
the families now were as large as then 
our population would be 20,000,000 
larger, and we presume better in quality. 
Small families indicate the growth of 
cowardice and selfishness among the 
people. 

& 

One of the curious phenomena of the 
present tariff conflict is the emergence of 
such a multitude of Southern protective 
tariff Democrats. They have flocked to 
Washington, the iron men and the coal 
men, the cotton men and the sugar men, 
the rice men and the peanut men—never 
forget the peanut politicians. And these 
are Democrats, tariff for revenue only, 
men who stick to the Democratic party 
for fear of being overwhelmed by an ig- 
norant negro ballot. How they must 
wink at each other when they meet. 
They are equal to Roman augurs. 

ed 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
Kipling, Wells or any other futurist to 
keep ahead of the progress of invention. 
The London Times has a full page of 
advertisements of aeroplanes and acces- 
sories very much like the advertising 
pages which just have been published in 
“With the Night Mail.” 
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Novel Life Insurance Plan 

A NEw idea in life insurance was 
brought out last week at a meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, held in the Assembly Hall 
of. the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company building, No. 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. It was advocated 
by Burnside Foster, M. D., editor of the 
St. Pauli Medical Journal, of St. Paul, 
Minn., chief medical examiner of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for Minnesota. Dr. Foster’s 
suggestion was to the effect that life in- 
surance companies should keep them- 
selves informed as to the physical condi- 
tion of their policy-holders by offering 
them medical re-examination at five- 
yearly or other regular intervals, without 
expense to them. The theory of Dr. 
Foster is that by such means the aver- 
age longevity of policy-holders will be 
extended from five to ten years, and that 
the insuring companies will thus be re- 
imbursed for the attending expense of 
re-examination. He pointed out, in his 
advocacy of the reform, that fire insur- 
ance companies have found the support 
of salvage corps as adjuncts to the regu- 
larly organized fire departments to be 
an exceedingly profitable investment. 
The new idea seemed to him to have 
similar desirable features. By means of 
the proposed re-examination it would be 
possible to find out if the policy-holders, 
so re-examined, had or had not acquired 
any of the preventable diseases since the 
time of their last previous examination. 
If they were found subject to prevent- 
able disease, scientific sanitation could 
be applied and cures effected. If the 
scheme should be adopted and found 
workable it would confer a double bene- 
fit, first on the policy-holders, and sec- 
ond but incidentally upon the insuring 
companies thru the extension of the life 
of the risks involved. This last would 
tend toward the increasing of the num- 
ber of premiums paid by the risks in 
question, who might otherwise have died, 
and thus not only cease to be assets, but 
would have past into an actual liability 
had the disease driven them to death and 
the consequent maturing of their policies. 





Comments by the insurance officials 
present were for the most part based on 
the non-practicability of the scheme, be- 
cause of its expense. Dr, Thomas H. 
Willard, medical examiner of the Metro- 
politan Life, stated that in his company 
there were, in the industrial department 
alone, upward of five million policies 
now in force for over five years. To re- 
examine these risks would cost approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. The ordinary policy- 
holder would be “scared to death” at any 
attempt to re-examine him, and the man 
who consented to such re-examination 
and received a clean bill of health would 
be inclined to let his policy lapse if it be- 
came the least bit irksome. Dr. F. C. 
Wells, medical examiner of the Equita- 
ble Life, and Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, of 
the New York Life, were also among 
those who dissented. 


In view of the interest in Africa 
aroused because of Mr. Roosevelt’s visit 
there, the following percentage table of 
mortality in Central Africa, as compiled 
by the African Traveling Association of 
London, becomes interesting : 


Age. Death. Life. 
Twenty-three to thirty years.,... 50 50 
Thirty to thirty-five years....... 60 40 
Thirty-five to forty, years........ 65 35 
Forty to fifty years.............. 70 30 
Fifty’ to einty years. ..... 0.00.8 45 85 15 
Under twenty and over sixty..... 95 5 


Jupce Lyncu, of Butte, Mont., re- 
cently handed down a notable decision 
in an action brought against the Casu- 
alty Company of America. Payment of 
insurance of $1,500 on the life of Bat- 
tista Pinnazza was refused by the de- 
fendant company on the ground that the 
insured took unnecessary risk. Judge 
Lynch held that 
“to risk one’s own life, or even to lose it, 
in an attempt to save the life of another, is 
not carelessness nor even foolhardiness nor 
assuming unnecessary risk, but the plain duty 
of every man.” 

Pinnazza came to his death thru _ en- 
tering a mine filled with gas, after a call 
for volunteers had been made, in at- 
tempting to save the life of John Lubik, 
a miner. Pinnazza succeeded in carry- 
ing Lubik to safety, but subsequently 
dropped dead himself. 
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Business and the Stock Market 


THE stock market broadened last week, 
transactions rising from 3,155,800 to 
5,260,600 shares, with many advances of 
prices. On Friday, the upward move- 
ment was checked, but the reaction of 
that day was followed by recovery on 
Saturday, when closing quotations were 
about one point below the highest figures 
of the week. Net gains ranged, for the 
most active railway and industrial shares, 
between 14, for Reading, and 4}, for 
Steel Common. Nearly one-half of the 
week’s trading was done in Union Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific, Reading and 
Steel. 

It is admitted that there was no sud- 
den fever for buying on the part of the 
outside public, and the prevailing belief 
is that the sharp increase of speculation 
for an advance was due to the activity 
and the manipulation of powerful forces 
heretofore associated with the movement 
of those securities which are most promi- 
nent in the list. A favorable influence 
was exerted by the Balkan settlement, in- 
crease of immigration and imports, nota- 
ble activity in building, and a general 
growth of confidence, altho business still 
halts for the completion of tariff revision. 
In the steel industry low prices have 
caused large purchases of structural 
shapes, but conditions on the whole do 
not warrant the rise in Steel Common 
shares, which must be regarded as specu- 
lative, altho it may have been suggested 
by reports or trustworthy information as 
to the Senate’s intended action concern- 
ing the steel and iron duties. 

While this movement on the Stock 
Exchange may have had but little logical 
or actual relation to events and condi- 
tions in the business world, it may have 
been warranted in some measure as a 
discounting of foreseen improvement and 
as being in accord with the reasonable 
expectation of the public that very sub- 
stantial progress will follow a settlement 
of the tariff question. This expectation 
is reasonable because the condition of 
our agriculturists is excellent, banking 
institutions are on a firm basis, money 
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for business purposes is plentiful at easy 
rates, and stocks of goods are low. At 
present there is nothing in sight to pre- 
vent a satisfactory revival of general 
business activity after the enactment of a 
new tariff. 
& 
New Railroads 


Tue last rail on the St. Paul’s exten- 
sion to the Pacific Coast was laid on the 
Ist inst. This line, from the Missouri 
River to Seattle and Tacoma, is a little 
more than 1,400 miles long. Work was 
begun in April, 1906, and the cost has 
been $85,000,000. 

On the 2d inst., the Virginian Rail- 
way, a new road 446 miles long, extend- 
ing from Deepwater, on the Kanawha 
River, in West Virginia, to Norfolk, Va., 
was formally opened for traffic. It was 
constructed by Henry H. Rogers, of the 
Standard Oil Company, at a cost of about 
$40,000,000, and it makes accessible more 
than 1,000,000 acres of coal land. At 
the opening ceremonies several hundred 
business men were the guests of Mr. 
Rogers, who was accompanied by his 
friend, Mark Twain. 

Js 


...-A prominent officer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company says that within two years all 
passenger trains on the company’s road 
between New York and New Haven will 
be moved by electric power, and that 
such power will soon afterward be used 
on the shore line from New Haven to 
Boston. 


....The Brooklyn Trust Company, of 
which Theodore F. Miller is president, 
with Samuel W. Boocock and Alexander 
M. White vice-presidents, and David H. 
Lanman treasurer, shows in its state- 
ment undivided profits of $2,182,088, de- 
posits of $19,176,975, and total resources 
of $22,702,626. The capital is $1,000,- 
000. This company was chartered in 
1866 and has its main office in Montague 
street, Brooklyn, with a branch at Bed- 
ford avenue and Fulton street, Brooklyn. 
Its Manhattan office is at 90 Broadway, 
corner of Wall street. 





